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EDITORIAL 


Wagner 

The letter from a Spanish correspondent in our May 
number must have expressed the views of many other 
readers round the world. However, perhaps the 
recording companies are preparing a pleasant surprise 
for lovers of Wagner. There must be a number of 
readers like myself who can recall the excitement with 
which we welcomed that first set of Wagner records 
issued by H.M.V. during the first or second year of the 
GRAMOPHONE’S existence, some of which have never 
been re-recorded electrically. I would instance in 
particular the marvellous anvil music from Rhinegold. 
Then there was the great effort by Columbia with the 
Bayreuth album made in the early days of electrical 
recording. The paucity of Wagner records during the 
last twenty-four months of this wonderful advance in 
the quality of recording is only too sadly evident on my 
shelves in Barra. Incredible though it seems to me, | 
find that apart from one or two odd vocal records from 
Parlophone the only Wagner records produced have 
been the three orchestral medleys of Gotterdémmerung, 
Tristan, and Parsifal made by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, though in the Gétterdimmerung 
album Briinnhilde’s last scene, with Agnes Davis 
singing magnificently, is included. Listening in the 
other night to the second act of Gétterdimmerung on 
the splendid six-valve wireless set with which I have 
generously been presented by His Master’s Voice, I 
realised that I was suffering from Wagner-starvation. 
It is a most ungracious looking in the mouth of a gift 
horse to say that Wagner over the radio is not the 
same thing at all as Wagner on the gramophone, but 
I hope that in this instance the donors will approve of 
my apparent ingratitude. At any rate, I could feel 
perfectly confident that no other set worked with L.T. 
accumulators would be a stronger rival to the gramo- 
phone. The sense of Wagner-starvation became so 
acute that I have sent over to fetch from the mainland 
all the Wagner records within reach at the moment. 
After all, one of the functions of music, even though we 
allow it to be a minor function, is to serve as a tonic for 
the emotions. I am completely at one with my old 
friend Norman Douglas in believing that modern man 
positively requires for his emotional health a strong 
dose of Wagner’s music from time to time, and the 
louder the better. 

It is exhilarating—indeed, it is life-giving stuff, 
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always in my own case excepting the dreary moon- 
baying of Parsifal, which disagrees with me. Senor 
Nueda asks why in these days of societies there is no 
Wagner society, and the answer is really pretty difficult 
to discover. The only modern composer able to give 
us the kind of stimulation that Wagner gave is Sibelius, 
though I suppose many would add Strauss. And if it 
comes to that, we have reason to complain of the 
neglect of Strauss. I recall those magnificent pre- 
electric H.M.V. discs of Salome with Gota Ljungberg, 
and ask why we have so little electrically recorded 
Salome. Twenty-five years ago in H. G. Pélissier’s 
Revue All Change Here at the Alhambra, we were 
guying Elektra, and what seemed so strange and 
barbaric then might be tame enough now after 
Stravinsky and the rest of them. I heard the Alpine 
Symphony once long ago, but at a time when it sounded 
more like a traffic revolution than music. So I am in no 
position to express an opinion about its appeal on 
records. But to return to Wagner. Is his appeal 
weakening to-day? It would not seem so by the 
regularity with which The Ring is performed in every 
opera house all over the world. Now that the great 
recording companies have joined forces, would it not 
be possible for them to issue in their joint names a 
complete Bayreuth performance of The Ring, and at the 
same time publish an authoritative volume containing 
the complete libretto in the original German with an 
English prose translation, an analysis of all the leit- 
motivs of which we already have piano records from 
H.M.V., and illustrations of the characters and scenes ? 
The expense of such an undertaking would, of course, 
be enormous, but in view of the fact that radio all over 
Europe is becoming more and more dependent on 
gramophone records for anything except the most 
mediocre performances, would it not be possible to 
obtain a general subscription from the various radio 
services ? 

‘“‘ The more I see of people the better I like my dog,” 
said some cynic, and I am going to add, “the more 
I hear of wireless the better I like my H.M.V. dog.” 
It is by now a platitude to point out the supreme 
advantage of the gramophone in giving you the music 
you want at the moment you want it, but perhaps there 
is no composer so dependent as Wagner on having his 
music given to listeners in the right mood, and I am 
satisfied that there is no composer whom I miss so 
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much when I do crave for him. Moreover, these excerpts 
get the music out of all proportion. It is a frequent 
complaint-against Wagner that he goes on too long, but 
it is only when we get him, longueurs and all, that we 
really appreciate his supreme moments. The funeral 
marches of Handel, Beethoven, and Chopin lose 
nothing by their removal from the work in which they 
are embedded, but Siegfried’s Funeral March loses 
much when detached from the drama of which it is 
a part. 

I look through the list of Wagner records in the 
catalogues of Columbia and H.M.V. and recognise how 
well supplied with Wagner’s music they may seem, 
and it occurs to me what a grand opportunity thereby 
arises to try the effect of the cheap reprint. Many of 
the singers would be included in any complete recording 
of The Ring, and they could well afford to allow these 
earlier examples of their art to be made available to 
the public at a considerable reduction. The arguments 
both for and against a radical reduction in price after 
a recording has been out two years have been stated 
ad nauseam in THE GRAMOPHONE, and I do not propose 
to recapitulate them. One argument, however, in 
favour of such an experiment stands out in front of 
all others, which is that the experiment has not yet 
been tried. Once again I commend it to the imagina- 
tion of the great recording companies. 


Diabolic Music 

I was interested to read in A. R.’s review of that 
remarkable Columbia recording of Moussorgsky’s 
A Night on a Bare Mountain that the music ‘‘ sounds 
really and frighteningly evil.’’ This was, of course, the 
composer’s intention inasmuch as the night included 
a witches’ Sabbath with the appearance of the god 
Chernobog and spirits of darkness. On me it made no 
impression at all of evil, but I hasten to add that neither 
does the witches’ Sabbath in the Fantastic Symphony, 
which A. R. says sounds in comparison with the 
Moussorgsky like the Salvation Army. The only 
successful transference of evil to music that I can think 
of is Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps, and even that 
does not seem to me to reach beyond the evil of 
unfriendly aborigines. A brigadier-general once told 
me that he found the music of Tannhduser unhealthy, 
but I fancy that was only because he was unable to 
hum it at a first hearing. At the same time Wagner 
must have hoped that the Venusberg music was 
expressing evil, and no doubt if we surrender our fancy 
to the composer’s intention we might extract from it the 
picture of plump nymphs prancing about the stage in 
pink tights, which is the visible expression of it on the 
stage. 

Orgies in terms of music are usually as unimpressive 
as orgies on the films, or indeed as orgies in real life. 
But leave orgies out of it, and think of the failure of 

‘musicians to make our hair stand on end or our flesh 
creep. I can remember being frightened as a child by 
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the singing of ‘‘ The Bogey Man ”’ in the Demon King’s 
pantomime abode, but that was probably due more to 
vapour and red and green limes than to the music. 
Who could muster a square millimetre of gooseflesh 
from a performance of Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre ? 
Who in fact would know that it was a danse macabre 
unless the composer had given it a title? The music of 
the magician in Holst’s Uranus parodies pleasantly all 
this mock-magical stuff. I am inclined to call this 
failure of music to suggest what we call the super- 
natural a valid argument against the objective existence 
of ghosts. How many genuinely eerie moments can you 
remember in all music ? I can recall but two. The first 
occurs in the opening bars of The Midnight Review by 
Glinka, where one or two chords definitely make me 
feel mentally uncomfortable, with a suggestion of 
gooseflesh. The other is at the beginning of Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration, which I heard first without 
knowing what it was supposed to be about, and so was 
not subject to auto-suggestion. Per contra, an immense 
amount of avowedly sacred music fails to suggest 
supernatural good. Mendelssohn’s Elijah, for instance, 
seems to me as unreal in its own way as the expression 
of what it is trying to express as Wagner’s Venusberg 
music. And even Bach’s Mass in B minor, however 
glorious as music, is to my hearing entirely devoid of 
spiritual meaning except, of course, in that pantheistic 
sense which naturally gives a spiritual meaning to all 
great music. On the other hand, the music of Pales- 
trina affects me as a positive proof of the existence of 
God, and to those who would explain this belief of 
mine by a new association of ideas I would offer 
Mozart’s motet Ave Verum Corpus, which has been 
desecrated in a dozen ways, as a more modern instance 
of music’s power to convey absolute good, rarely 
though this power is seized. 

The Columbia record of Moussorgsky’s A Night on a 
Bare Mountain, which led me off on this topic, is another 
example of the advance of orchestral recording. I seem 
to remember a Polydor record of it some time ago, 
but I have not got it by me so I cannot make any 
comparisons with it or with the H.M.V. Albert Coates 
version. 


The Kreutzer Sonata 

A curious thing happened to me in April over the 
novel I am working on at present. In one of the scenes 
I had made a prodigy boy violinist decide not to play 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata for fear of overplaying the 
girl pianist with whom he was to give a joint concert. 
Then I thought to myself that I could obtain a good 
effect by making the young violinist play the Kreutzer 
with the end in view of not overplaying his partner. 
and by playing it in that way secure thereby a new and 
supremely convincing interpretation. I set out to write 
the scene, but postponed it until I could get hold of one 
or two of the existing performances of the Kreutzer on 
records. The very next day arrived from H.M.V. the 
new album of the Kreutzer Sonata played by Yehudi 
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Menuhin and his sister Hephzibah, and when I played it 
I found that it supplied me with exactly the interpreta- 
tion I had been trying to imagine. Possibly the 
coincidence has affected my judgment, but it seems to 
me that this is by far the best performance of the 
Kreutzer Sonata I have heard. The fact that Beethoven 
himself on the title-page declared the work to be written 
‘in a specially brilliant style’ has encouraged virtu- 
osity in the performance of this sonata at the expense 
of everything else. Of Menuhin’s virtuosity there is no 
question, but what is so remarkable about this per- 
formance is that his perfect control of his instrument 
has enabled him to hide the very slightest appearance 
of virtuosity for its own sake in an obvious determina- 
tion not to break the accord between himself and his 
sister, with the result that the music moves the listener 
in a way that I would never have believed possible for 
this particular sonata to move. 

I wish that the brother and sister would give us the 
Spring Sonata. It should be an altogether enchanting 
performance. 


Two French Symphonies 


In an album of four discs His Master’s Voice gave us 
last month Chausson’s Symphony in B flat played by 
the Société de Concerts du Conservatoire Orchestra 
under Piero Coppola, and Decca-Polydor gave us on 
three discs Roussel’s Symphony in G minor played by 
the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris under Albert Wolff. 
There is little for me to add to our reviewer’s estimate 
of these two works. After two hearings I am inclined 
to prefer the Chausson to the Roussel, but in my case 
two hearings are not enough to decide an ultimate 
preference. Neither work as yet suggests that it will 
become a favourite, but there again it is too early to 
be positive, and I shall have to give a considered 
opinion later. 


Recording from the Actual Performance 


From a long and interesting letter from Mr. Richard 
Telfer, Edinburgh, about the Columbia records of the 
Leeds Festival, I extract the following : 

[ am by profession a Cinema Organist and an ardent opera 
‘“* fan”? who, by the nature of my duties, is unable to attend any 
live’? opera on the very rare visits of the travelling opera 
companies to Edinburgh, and so my interest is kept alive by 
means of records and the admirable weekly relays from the 
Italian and German stations. Each summer I plan my brief 
fortnight’s vacation to enable me to hear as much opera as 
possible, and last summer found me present at a very wonderful 
Wagner concert given in the Kursaal, Ostend, with the aid of 
Marjorie Lawrence—one of that small band of English singers 
who keep the flag of British opera-singing flying high in the 
opera houses of the world—Prima Donna of the Paris Opera. 
Her first item was Isolde’s Liebestod, and I, who have the 
complete Bayreuth Festival recording of this opera, prepared 
for a musical treat. I was deeply disappointed, for her first 
notes revealed to me a voice which appeared to be of small 
scale and, in relation to the orchestra, quite inadequate. At 
the close of the item my Belgian friend commented on the 
beauty and strength of her voice, and I had to beg to differ, and 
yet at the same time I was deeply puzzled, for I felt sure that 
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Miss Lawrence had not yet gained her reputation for Wagner 
singing in Paris without some justification. At the close of 
the concert she returned to sing the final scene of Gétterddém- 
merung, and she had not sung four bars of this before the reason 
for my former bewilderment came to me in a blinding flash, and 
with this realisation came the impression that this was the 
finest singing of this difficult excerpt I had ever heard. The 
reason will be clear to you ; for twelve months I had reared my 
musical ear on the gramophone recording of this Isolde aria 
with Larsen-Todsen singing, and I had gradually come to accept 
unconsciously this recording as being the correct musical 
balance of the relation between voice and orchestra, which is 
in reality wrong. The record, with its overstressing of the 
voice and its reduction of the orchestra to a mere accompani- 
ment, has helped to give me a false musical value of this glorious 
piece of music, and, as I say, my ear, reared almost exclusively 
on a recorded diet, automatically rejects the real thing as being 
poor compared with the synthetic. The fact that I have not 
a recorded “sung” version of these Snal pages of The Ring 
helped me to realise almost instantly that in this performance 
at Ostend I was listening to a really great singer. The above on 
re-reading appears to me rather involved, but I feel sure you will 
understand what I mean. One point I must stress is that my 
ear very quickly readjusted itself to concert-hall conditions, and 
when I returned to the Kursaal the next evening to hear a 
concert version of Traviata | had not this feeling of the inferiority 
of the performance and singers to my recorded Traviata, which 
is the Columbia version for which you re-translated the libretto. 
And so I feel that I cannot personally accept that excuse for 
my own doubt of the success of the Prince Igor records. 

I feel myself that there is very little doubt but that 
the Leeds records are nearer to actuality than the 
studio recording. But is this a gain? Ought we not 
rather to take advantage of every compensation that 
the gramophone can afford us to make up for what we 
miss by not being present at the actual performance ? 
Nobody who listens at all regularly to the radio can 
fail to recognise the superiority of the studio per- 
formance in recording. Any one of these recent broad- 
casts from Covent Garden would have testified to that. 
In pre-electric days it used to be much easier to judge 
the magnetic quality and vital power of a singer or 
soloist, but the artificial vitality and magnetism 
supplied by electricity is deceptive. On the other 
hand, sincerity cannot be provided by the microphone, 
and a lack of it is as easily to be detected as ever. It is 
the lack of sincerity which spoils opera in English, for 
singers become self-conscious at having to put such 
stilted rubbish across. 

Some readers will have heard the recent broadcast by 
the B.B.C. on the anniversary of the Gallipoli landing. I 
considered it by some way the best broadcast I ever heard. 
The material, of course, was first-rate, consisting as it 
did of actual telegrams once upon atime despatched, and 
an extremely well-chosen selection from various writers 
about the Dardanelles campaign. Yet what impressed 
me most was the excellence of the people taking part in 
the broadcast. They had good material on which they 
were not ashamed to let themselves go emotionally, and 
the result was tremendous, so tremendous that our two 
best radio critics, Eric Dunstan and Collie Knox, failed 
dismally to recognise good stuff when it was given to 
them. One explanation for such a dismal failure may 
be that these two critics were embarrassed by sincerity 








after so much intensive listening to insincerity. Perhaps 
both critics have now been so long at the mercy of the 
observations of the average listener, a pretty grim 
proposition esthetically, that they have come to accept 
mediocrity as a standard. The fan-mail is a fearful 
danger to one’s sense of proportion. Look at this 
business of reviving the English ballad concert, my 
recent animadversions on which plunged a writer in 
The Sound Wave into a condition of rage that would 
have been funny had it not been more pathetic. These 
lollipop fiends who claim to be in a vast majority 
should form a Sugar-sprinklers’ Association on the lines 
of the Froth-blowers and secure a wavelength for 
themselves, where they can dream that they dwell with 
Henry Halls, and gurgle away their time like a baby 
with a rubber teat. But let this mental diabetes be 
isolated. 

The intelligent listener is not deficient in pancreatic 
juice. Live and let live has worked very well for the 
gramophone. There is music for every taste. It will 
be intolerable if broadcasting is handed over to sugar- 
daddies and sweeties. The air is already as sticky as 
the fingers of a candy-sucking child. I have recently 
been indulging myself in some intensive listening, and 
I have proved that it is possible for any listener with 
a minimum of trouble to provide himself with syrup at 
any hour of the afternoon or evening. So why grumble 
at the minority which has to work very hard with the 
knobs to achieve solid nourishment, and then succeeds 
only seldom ? 

Couperin, Haydn, and Schubert 

There was a delicious surprise last month when an 
album of selected works for the clavecin by Francois 
Couperin-le-Grand, played by Wanda Landowska, 
arrived from H.M.V. I became familiar with Couperin’s 
music many years ago now, because my wife used to 
play a great deal of it to me while I was writing my 
earliest books. We did not have a harpsichord, and 
there’s no doubt that, however well played, Couperin 
loses by being played on the piano. This edition is 
limited to five hundred sets, the first three hundred of 
which are autographed by Madame Landowska, who 
has written some charming notes about the music. 
Couperin is Bach in French, and those who love the 
music of Bach can hardly fail to love this music. The 
recording is so perfect that the instrument is in the 
room with one, and to have Madame Landowska 
playing to one at home is a privilege difficult to describe 
adequately. Merely to write about such music calms 
a mind ruffled for the moment by the consideration 
that is displayed for the average listener. 

Haydn is another restorative, and it is much to be 
hoped that the Haydn String Quartet Society will be 
able to carry steadily on until the whole of the eighty 
quartets of Haydn have been recorded. Volume Four, 
the last issued, is a treasure, and among the three 
quartets is the Op. 76, No. 3, known as the ‘‘ Emperor,” 
written in 1797, and first performed at Prince Ester- 
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hazy’s house at Eisenstadt before the Grand Duke 
Joseph. This is the one with the famous slow move- 
ment consisting of variations on the great Austrian 
National Anthem which was composed by Haydn 
himself. The mighty melody has been stolen for 
various purposes. It is used in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern for ‘‘ Praise the Lord! Ye Heavens Adore 
Him.” It has been used as the anthem of Freemasonry. 
The Germans set it to the words ‘‘ Deutschland, 
Deutschland, Uber Alles.” Not even that fate could 
vulgarise it, and every time one hears it superbly 
performed by the Pro Arte Quartet the splendour of it 
grows. When all we had in recorded forms of Haydn’s 
Quartets were parts of isolated movements, the discs 
which held them were always my choice when in doubt 
what to play, and now a decade later, when I am in 
doubt, an album of Haydn always supplies a satis- 
factory answer. It is essentially music to live with, like 
good Chippendale furniture, and though Haydn’s 
enthusiasts seem apt to take him for granted in these 
days of passionate advocacy, that is as it should be. 
The man who enjoys Haydn does not want to shout 
about it. There may still be readers hesitating whether 
they will join the Haydn Society or not. They are 
missing a great deal by such hesitation. j 

Now a word about, the ever-growing pleasure given 
by the Columbia album of Schubert’s Quartet in G 
major and the H.M.V. album of Schubert’s Quartet 
in A minor. 

The G major was written in 1826, but there is no 
record of a public performance, and it was not published 
until 1852. Probably the composer never heard it 
played, and so perhaps he was spared what would 
probably have been its failure to appeal to the time at 
which it was written, for this quartet is curiously 
modern, and after setting aside Beethoven’s later 
quartets, it is to my mind the greatest reproach to 
contemporary chamber music, which surely ought to 
have something comparable to say in this idiom. One 
can only hope that the opportunities which the gramo- 
phone affords to the young of hearing the best chamber 
music will in due course produce a revival. The playing 
of this difficult Quartet by the Kolisch Quartet 1s 
perfect. : 

The A minor Quartet was probably written in 1824 
while Schubert was on that visit to teach music to 
Caroline Esterhazy at Zelesz. That visit 1s now 
familiar through the film, and it is sad to have to deny 
the historical truth of the love affair with Caroline, 
because as films go it was a good film, even although it 
made no use of that supremely lovely minuet which is 
the third movement of the A minor Quartet. The 


whole work, indeed, is a stream of radiant melody. Yet 
if I were to be offered my choice between the G major 
and this A minor, I think I should choose the G major, 
if for nothing else but that marvellous tremolando, 
which puts Debussy and Ravel in the shade. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 


THE STORMY PETREL OF MUSIC 


by BASIL 


ERHAPS the most remarkable characteristic of music 

is that few people can listen to a really original work 
without exhibiting a pronounced bias either for or against. 
Music seems to breed exaggerated opinions. People find it 
quite impossible to listen objectively to modern music, and 
bring to bear upon the subject that dispassionate common 
sense which is the foundation of sound judgment in art as 
elsewhere. 

You cannot expect music, any more than life itself, to 
remain stationary. Change is the essence of all art ; but the 
warfare that has been waged around every epoch-making 
composer from Monteverdi to Stravinsky illustrates only 
too clearly that people will not realise this simple, self- 
evident truth. 


Perhaps the most instructive case on record is that of 
Igor Stravinsky, the stormy petrel of music whose name 
is the signal for heated discussion. No one can deny 
the genius of such works as The Fire Bird and Petroushka, 
but his later compositions, from Renard (‘‘ The Fox’’) to 
Persephone, which we heard only a few weeks ago at Queen’s 
Hall, still continue to split the musical world into hostile 
camps. 

Stravinsky was born at Oranienbaum, a little town near 
Cronstadt on the outskirts of St. Petersburg, June 5th, 1882 
(by the English calendar June 18th). His father, a famous 
operatic singer at the Imperial Opera House, was of 
aristocratic Polish birth, whilst his mother was a native of 
central Russia. His ancestors seem to have been alternately 
wealthy landowners and artists. June 5th is the festival 
of Saint Igor in the Greek Orthodox church, so the boy was 
duly christened after his patron saint. He was the youngest 
of three boys, one of whom is still living in Soviet Russia 
to-day. 

Although young Igor early demonstrated exceptional 
abilities both as composer and pianist, his parents did not 
wish him to take up music professionally. He was sent to 
college, where his headmaster reported unfavourably upon 
him as “ very backward.” The truth was that he was 
secretly devoting his time to music: since the age of seven 
he had studied the piano under Kachperova, a pupil of 
Anton Rubinstein, while at ten he had composed a song- 
cycle. He surreptitiously visited the Imperial Opera House 
and listened to as much music as he could contrive. One 
of his earliest musical experiences was hearing the great 
conductor Nikisch in the old Tauride Palace which afterwards 
housed the first Douma. 


After leaving college, he was enrolled at the University 
of St. Petersburg as an undergraduate in the faculty of laws. 
Thus, like many another great musician (Schumann, Chabrier 
and Sibelius are names that instantly occur to one), he 
started his career as a law student. But, unlike the others, 
he actually qualified as a lawyer, and holds, in fact, the 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence of his University. One of 
his class-mates at the University was Vladimir, the son of 
that dean of Russian composers, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


In 1902 young Rimsky-Korsakoff went to Heidelberg 
to study philosophy and his father travelled with him. 


HOGARTH 


Meanwhile, Igor Stravinsky had left Russia and was travel- 
ling in Europe, where he joined the Rimsky-Korsakoff family 
at Heidelberg. Here he showed the manuscript of his early 
works to the composer of Scheherazade, who was considerably 
impressed. But as the young man had already taken steps 
to become a lawyer, this meeting with Rimsky-Korsakoff 
had no immediate result. 

But in November of that year Stravinsky’s father died, 
and the young man was more or less free to order his future 
as he chose. The upshot was that he abandoned law on his 
return to Russia and became a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
His progress was phenomonal; in 1907 a Symphony in E flat 
by him was performed and published, and already his name 
was becoming familiar to the musical public of the Russian 
capital. 

The relations of Stravinsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff were 
something more intimate than those of mere pupil and 
teacher, for when Stravinsky married his cousin Catherine 
in 1906 the veteran composer acted as sponsor to the bride in 
accordance with Russian custom. Two years later when 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s own daughter was to be married 
Stravinsky wrote a work in honour of the occasion ; but on 
the very morning that the score was despatched, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff died and thus he never saw the first of his pupil’s 
masterpieces, the ingenious Fireworks. 


In this work Stravinsky’s unrivalled genius for orchestral 
effect is first declared. The piece is recorded by Gabriel 
Pierne and the Colonne Orchestra on Parlophone R20109. 
It is a marvel of orchestral virtuosity, a combination of the 
glowing tints of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Paul Dukas, whose 
L’Apprenti Sorcier Stravinsky warmly admires. Despite 
certain traces of Borodine and Glazounov, there is still 
enough sheer originality in this piece of explosive impres- 
sionism to make it an indispensable addition to the library 
of the orchestral connoisseur. 


About the same time Stravinsky, inspired by reading 
Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, wrote a Fantastic Scherzo for 
orchestra, portraying the drone of bees in flight. It was this 
work (unfortunately not yet recorded) which first brought 
Stravinsky to the notice of Serge Diaghilev, and led to the 
most remarkable and fruitful pooling of brains in the history 
of art. Diaghilev, himself a musician of no mean ability, 
heard Stravinsky’s Scherzo at a concert of contemporary 
music in St. Petersburg. He had at that time just begun his 
life work as founder of the Russian Ballet. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that Diaghilev’s organisation was a 
breakaway from the Imperial Court Ballet, a revolutionary 
group, in fact, and in those days Diaghilev was searching the 
horizon for young men of genius—painters, composers and 
dancers—whom he could press into his service. He accord- 


ingly offered Stravinsky a trial commission to orchestrate 
the music of the ballet Les Sylphides. 


Stravinsky put aside an opera on which he was then 
working and executed the commission. The result exceeded 
even Diaghilev’s expectations ; he immediately commissioned 
the young composer to write an original ballet on a Russian 
folk-tale to be called The Fire Bird. Now if ever there was 
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a piece of music composed expressly to order, it was this 
ballet, which more than any other established the fame of 
Diaghilev and his company in the four corners of the earth. 


The impresario had himself studied composition under 
Liadoff (known to all music-lovers as the composer of that 
whimsical morceau, Musical Snuff-Box). He had originally 
asked his old teacher to write the music of The Fire Bird. 
But in his later years Liadoff had become infected with 
religious mania, and he persistently neglected delivering the 
promised score. Never a model of patience, Diaghilev was 
exasperated at the delay, and accordingly asked Stravinsky 
to undertake the commission. If Liadoff had been slow, 
Stravinsky was the reverse: the full orchestral score was 
finished by the end of May 1910. In June the same year 
the ballet was mounted at the Paris Opera House, where it 
created a sensation that was to be repeated in London when 
produced under the auspices of Sir Joseph Beecham at 
Drury Lane. 


From the first, the music was recognised as the fruits of 
a genius of the very highest magnitude. Stravinsky was 
welcomed as an equal by the most distinguished musicians 
of Europe. His name was on all lips. To-day, despite the 
enormous changes that have played havoc with the musical 
and social scene, there is no one who will deny that the music 
of The Fire Bird represents the pinnacle of Russian romantic- 
ism. Stravinsky himself has changed out of all recognition 
since those days, but even if he had never penned another 
note, this wonderful music would preserve his name amongst 
those of the immortals of musical history. Not everyone 
cares to follow Stravinsky in his latter-day experiments : 
but his most hostile adversaries have nothing but praise for 
The Fire Bird. 


Several recorded versions exist: for it is music that 
enables master musicians to lavish all the subtlety of their 
imagination on its exotic nuances. The Parlophone version 
conducted by Gabriel Piérne possesses a historical interest, 
as Piérne conducted at the premiére in Paris. (R20067.) 
Stokowski and Albert Coates have both conducted excerpts 
from the ballet (H.M.V.), but the discs that will appeal most 
are those under the direction of Stravinsky himself (Columbia 
L227 and 282). The keen student of modern orchestral 
scoring will doubtless recognise the influence of Maurice 
Ravel on the Russian composer. Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody 
had just been performed in St. Petersburg when Stravinsky 
was commissioned to write the ballet, and there is no doubt 
that he picked up many hints from the novel orchestral 
technique of Ravel. But such influences apart, the staple 
of the music came from Stravinsky’s own brain. In the 
words of Ernest Newman : “ Stravinsky may have done for 
ever with all that The Fire Bird represents in music, but all 
the same this work is as new and as subtle in every respect 
now as it was 24 years ago.” 


Of course, Diaghilev realised that he had enlisted the services 
of a young composer who would make his Russian Ballet 
the artistic sensation of the age. He gave him carte blanche 
to write a successor to The Fire Bird, and Stravinsky then 
confessed that he had already sketched some numbers of a 
ballet on the subject of the awakening of Spring. Diaghilev 
encouraged him to work upon it, and towards the end of 
the summer of 1910 Stravinsky settled at Lausanne in 
order to complete the work. 

' But as events turned out, this ballet was not to be 
Stravinsky's next opus. A new pianoforte had been installed 
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in the Lausanne pension where the Stravinsky ménage were 
spending the summer, and the composer, while improvising, 
was fired with the inspiration to write a show-piece for piano 
solo. One day Nijinsky and Diaghilev called on him to 
enquire about the progress of the new ballet ; they found to 
their dismay that the composer had shelved the ballet and 
was pegging away at his piano concerto. He was worried 
about the title. ‘‘ I don’t want to call it a plain concerto : 
it is more of a burlesque—a musical portrait of a Petroushka 
(Russian for pierrot),” he explained. Suddenly Diaghilev 
suggested : ‘‘ That’s a good idea. Why not make a ballet 
of it?” 

A scenario was sketched on the spot, and it was decided 
that Nijinsky would play the title réle of Petroushka. The 
writing of the music occupied Stravinsky during the next 
few months, and the full score was completed while 
Stravinsky was at Rome. Thus what began as a piece of 
absolute music for piano solo was destined to end as perhaps 
the greatest example of the Russian Ballet. 

Petroushka was first performed in Paris, June 13th, 1911, 
under the baton of Pierre Monteux, who has recorded a 
version for the German ‘“‘Gramophon” Company. Petroushka 
is the most widely known of all Stravinsky’s works and 
practically every company has pressed its own version. In 
my opinion the two best are Stravinsky’s own pressing 
(Columbia L2173-5) and the series in the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue, under Koussevitsky. (D2094-6.) In_ the 
Columbia version the burlesque elements are stressed. The 
listener sees Petroushka through Stravinsky’s own eyes, and 
his Petroushka is a sawdust doll that mimics and mocks at 
reality. Sentiment and tears are carefully eschewed, while 
the grotesque elements of the fair scene are emphasized. 
The piano-playing is percussive in the extreme ; the wood- 
wind playing is studiously acrid and bizarre. 


Koussevitsky, on the other hand, is more lyrical in his 
rendering. He does not in the least sentimentalise the music : 
but he realises its essential tragedy. Comparing these two 
versions the appreciative listener better understands the 
profound criticism of Walpole’s aphorism : “ Life is a comedy 
to the man who thinks, but a tragedy to a man who feels.” 


After the first performance of Petroushka in Paris, 
Stravinsky returned to Russia, where he spent the rest of the 
summer on his estate at Oustilong, taking up once again 
the sketches of the ‘‘ Spring” ballet that had been tem- 
porarily abandoned. These sketches ultimately became the 
notorious Sacre du Printemps (“‘ The Sacrifice to Spring”’), 
which many people still find too hard a nut to crack. 
Actually the plot of Le Sacre came to Stravinsky in a dream ; 
he was working at The Fire Bird at the time, and he 
mentioned his dream to Roerich, the painter, a member 
of Diaghilev’s group. 

Roerich was also an archeologist and, fired with 
enthusiasm, he worked the plot out in a scenario that 
incorporated opportunities for elaborate effects and Stravin- 


sky was quick to seize upon the musical possibilities: the §- 


sequel was Le Sacre du Printemps, a ballet of pagan emotions 
and an apostrophe to primeval barbarism. 


The first public performance of this ballet in May 1913 
provoked a riot in the Theatre des Champs Elysées, Paris. 
The music seemed incredibly grotesque to untutored ears, 
and the choreography by Nijinsky was so primeval and 
extraordinary that many of the audience simply could 
not sit still: they had to do something about it; the result 
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was a hectic battle-royal in the auditorium. Cat-calls and 
hisses mingled with cries of “ Bravo” : the company on the 
stage stuck to their guns, but in such an electric atmosphere 
impartial criticism was out of the question. A month later, 
however, Stravinsky’s music was played in a concert version 
at a concert organised by the conductor Pierre Monteux ; 
it was then received with tremendous enthusiasm, and from 
that time Le Sacre has been admitted to the orchestral 
repertoire as the finest exemplar of modern orchestration. 


Stravinsky himself has declared that he intends the work 
to be listened to as music pure and simple, and not merely 
as the crutch of a stage performance. An acquaintance who 
happened to see the original MSS. score, with its weird jig-saw 
puzzle of cross-rhythms, asked the composer if he had first 
consulted Nijinsky the dancer before arranging the lay-out 
of such rhythms as 3/8, 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 5/4, 6/8, 7/8, 9/16, ete. 
“Certainly not,” was Stravinsky’s retort. ‘‘ A composer 
ought only to write in accordance with his own musical ideas. 
My music exists quite apart from the 
ballet: that is something added to it.” 

Of the two recorded versions current 
in this country (Stokowski conducting 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, H.M.V. 
D1919-22, and Stravinsky conducting 
the Paris Orchestre Symphonique, 
Columbia LX119-123) that by Stravin- 
sky is the more complete. Perhaps the 
finest record in the whole set is the 
finale, the Danse Sacrale, which was 
actually composed first, for the com- 
poser worked, as it were, backwards 
from the climax. This is the clou of 
the whole work and in it Stravinsky has 
attempted to compress all the mystic 
tremor of spring, of adolescence, and of 
the awakening to beauty in a primitive 
and pagan community. 


There has always been something 
pagan in the mentality of the Russian: 
it is implicit in their poetry, their paint- 
ing and their architecture. It is this 
aspect of pagan mysticism that finds its 
apotheosis in Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring, 
a work that carries out to their logical 
conclusion those slight reminiscences of 
paganism that are found scattered 
through the work of all Russian composers from Glinka 
onwards. Indeed, it is precisely this barbaric quality which 
attracts the Western musician. It is what we detect in 
the dance of the warriors in Borodine’s Prince Igor, in 
Moussorgsky’s Boris, and Balakirev’s Tamara. 

We instinctively feel it to be a deeply rooted racial strain 
that represents the true Russian spirit. It is missing from 
the works of Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein, who were early 


' contaminated by the pseudo-classical gentility of the German 


school. But in Stravinsky’s Sacre it finds its fullest expres- 
sion. In that work Stravinsky has mirrored the Russian 
soul in all its savage cruelty and primitive splendour. It 
is not strange that Stravinsky changed his style after 
composing this work; he had plumbed the depths of the 
Russian spirit. In the future he had to explore new paths. 
A lesser artist could have gone on repeating himself in- 
definitely ; but Stravinsky was far too great a genius to 
resort to twice-told tales. 
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The MSS. score of Le Sacre bears the inscription : 
“Finished, 8 March, 1913.” This date was the turning- 
point in Stravinsky’s life-history. All that he wrote after 
that still remains in that debatable region, the no-man’s- 
land of contemporary musical criticism. His immediate 
efforts at composition, after the ballet, were a suite of songs 
set to Japanese lyrics and a group of pieces entitled Souvenir 
@Enfance. Incidentally, it is worth while to notice that 
Stravinsky has written comparatively little for the voice. 
There exists no recorded version of any of the very few 
Stravinsky Lieder; but collectors may like to search for the 
only song of Stravinsky ever recorded. It was one of those 
‘Japanese lyrics” sung by Vladimir Rosing on a Vocalion 
disc, now withdrawn. 

These two works possess nothing more valuable than their 
interest as illustrating Stravinsky’s experimental tendencies. 
In the Japanese lyrics he is seen dabbling with the brevity 
and Oriental impassivity which was later to blossom out 
in (Edipus Rex and the Symphony of 
Psalms ; while the Souvenir d’Enfance 
is the first harbinger of that psychological 
peculiarity of modern art, the everlasting 
tendency to reminisce, to get back to 
childhood, to escape from the present. 


About this time, however, he took up 
once again the threads of an opera that 
he had actually had in mind while still 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff in 1907. 
This was The Nightingale. He had, in 
fact, written a considerable portion of 
Act I before he met Diaghilev, and it is 
very tempting to conjecture what would 
have happened to Stravinsky had he 
never swum into Diaghilev’s orbit. That 
he possessed the seeds of a first-class 
operatic talent is clear from this first 
act, and it is not rash to prophesy that 
one day Stravinsky will turn his atten 
tion once again to opera, from which he 
was deflected by his encounter with 
Diaghilev. However, the first act of The 
Nightingale was brought out of the cup- 
board, and Stravinsky added two further 
short acts, thus completing the whole 
opera in time for its production in May 
1914 at the Paris Opera House. As the 
opera stands it is a curious patchwork of highly disparate 
styles and influences; Act I is the product of a highly gifted 
student who has played the sedulous ape to Debussy ; Acts 
II and III are the products of a first-rate mind temporarily 
bankrupt of ideas and under the bondage of Schénberg. 


The opera never satisfied Stravinsky. It was commenced 
in student days after reading Maeterlinck, Hoffmann and 
Wilde. Stravinsky felt the incessant urge to create some- 
thing; a college friend, Stephen Mitousof, supplied him with 
a libretto based on a fairy tale of Hans Andersen, and 
Stravinsky immediately set to work upon it. But Diaghilev’s 
commission suspended the opera until 1914, with the 
inevitable result that the original inspiration was dispersed. 
Still, Stravinsky felt that the music was too good to shelve; 
he realised that the work did not run true to operatic type, 
so in 1917 he rearranged it as a symphonic poem for concert 
use and in this form it was first heard under Ernest Ansermet 
at Geneva in 1919. In the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue, 
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Albert Coates, with the L.S.O., conducts the Chinese March 
from The Nightingale (D1932). Itis music steeped in the 
inscrutable mystery of the Orient: harsh, strident and 
barbaric, with its provoking pentatonic scale and its florid 
arabesques crowded with the sultry glitter of Chinese pomp 
and circumstance. 


After a visit to London in June 1914, Stravinsky returned 
again to his estate in Russia: this was destined to be his 
last glimpse of his native earth. He has never been there 
since. On his return he settled in Switzerland, where most of 
the works of his second period were composed. This period 
is one of creative turmoil : each new work that issued from 
Stravinsky’s pen raised new issues and problems, and much 
of this output now seems sketchy in character. Nevertheless 
some of the compositions of those hurriedly changing years 
stand out as remarkable exemplars of innovation in sound. 
To this period (which can roughly be stated 19141920) belong 
Renard (1916), Les Noces (1917), The Soldier’s Story (1918), 
and Pulcinella (1920). 


Unfortunately this period of Stravinsky’s output is not 
covered adequately by records. The most provocative work 
of all in this Sturm und Drang epoch, Renard, is not repre- 
sented at all on the discs. This is extremely unfortunate, 
for without a first-hand acquaintance with Renard much of 
the later work of Stravinsky is unintelligible. Superficially it 
is a piece of farmyard slapstick, a musical equivalent of that 
school of thought which favours custard-pie-throwing as the 
foundation of film humour. In Renard Stravinsky anticipated 
the four Marx brothers by a decade ; although composed in 
1916, it was not publicly performed until 1922. For the first 
time Stravinsky ruthlessly discards his gargantuan symphony 
orchestras and writes for a small combination of outrageously 
dissimilar timbres. 


In similar vein is The Soldier’s Tale, a burlesque ballet 
written along the same lines as Renard. A representative 
selection of the music is contained in the Columbia records, 
LX197-9. In this ballet Stravinsky debunked the early 
ideals of Diagihlev’s ballet and the conventional texture of 
romantic music. All thatis delicate, refined and exotic is ruth- 
lessly discarded in favour of an almost brutal brusqueness 
and bluntness that is admittedly appropriate in telling a 
soldier’s tale. During the early part of the war there were 
many prisoners of war in Switzerland, and the inspiration for 
this work came from them ; it is a mixture of various national 
styles of writing—Swiss yodelling, Argentine tangos, Spanish 
pasodobles and sentimental waltzes. Stravinsky has always 
betrayed a liking for popular music: he is not one of your 
artists who likes to pose as a hermit in an ivory tower. 


The Soldier's Tale is an extraordinary essay in the popular 
vein. The composer realised that in war-time the expensive 
productions of pre-war days must necessarily give way to 
something economical and easy to produce. Accordingly, he 
laid out this work for three players on the stage, a narrator 
who humorously explains what the ballet is about, and an 
orchestra of only seven musicians. The set of records avail- 
able is a remarkable storehouse for the musician in search 
of new orchestral effects. For sheer exuberance of rhythm 
and pungency of harmony and timbre nothing that has been 
written since comes within measurable distance of The 
Soldier’s Tale. Chips from the same workshop are the polka 
and galop from the Suite for Orchestra, played by Pierne 
and the Colonne Orchestra (Parlophone R20109). 


Some of the music of the exuberant “choral ballet,” 
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Les Noces (The Wedding), has been recently released on 
Columbia (LX326-8). This choreographic stage-piece with 
choir, solo singers and orchestra is one of Stravinsky’s large- 
scale works, but is, curiously enough, perhaps the least 
known of all his important compositions. It is to be hoped 
that the records issued under the auspices of the Columbia 
Co. will popularise an aspect of Stravinsky’s art that ought 
to be more generally known. The greater part of the music 
was composed in the autumn of 1917, but the piece (originally 
entitled The Village Wedding) was the outcome of reading 
a book of old Russian folk-lore which Stravinsky found in 
his father’s library during his last sojourn in Russia. For 
some inexplicable reason Les Noces aroused fierce hostility 
when produced in London and drew a letter of sympathy 
from no less a person than H. G. Wells, who declared that 
“Les Noces is a rendering in sound and vision of the peasant 
soul in its gravity, in its deliberate and simple-minded 
intricacy, in its subtly varied rhythms, in its deep under- 
current of excitement that will delight and astonish every 
intelligent man and woman who hears it.” 

Then came a decisive change of style which has left its 
mark upon modern music. It was the “ Back to Bach” 
movement as exemplified in the recent violin concerto. 
This neo-classic attitude was not deliberately adopted as 
a pose; it was the outcome of Stravinsky’s sincere conviction 
that the Romantic vein in music is now thoroughly worked 
out. The ballet. Apollon Musagetes, composed in 1927, was 
a direct outcome of his study of Bach’s suites for violoncello 
solo. It is the first important work of Stravinsky in the 
neo-classic vein and the reader can judge it for himself in the 
recorded excerpts by Koussevitzky in H.M.V. Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue (D2096). a 

The Symphony of Psalms, which has been recorded by 
Columbia (LX147-9), is a recent essay in religious mysticism, 
by no means a new departure for Stravinsky, for as long ago 
as 1915 he was probing deeply into religious matters, and 
had sketched a Liturgy for chorus and orchestra. The 
Symphony belongs to a later style than the Wood-wind 
Octuor (Columbia) and the Capriccio for pianoforte and 
orchestra. These two works represent the transition from 
Stravinsky’s middle period of innovation to that of his latest 

eriod, in which he is no longer floundering in experiments, 
But has definitely turned his back on the new paths and is 
retracing his steps towards the unpolluted shrines of the 
classic masters—Bach and his precursors. 


What will be Stravinsky’s ultimate niche in the history of 
music it is impossible to forecast. It must be remembered 
that he is still, as artists go, a young man. Born in 1882, his 
real contemporaries are not Sibelius, Vaughan Williams, 
Schonberg and Ravel, as we are so accustomed to regard them, 
for all these are his seniors; his real contemporaries are 
Arnold Bax, Bela Bartok and Alfredo Casella. If we recall 
that Stravinsky is actually three years younger than Alban 
Berg, composer of Wozzeck, we shall realise that Stravinsky’s 
genius is far from being the spent catherine-wheel that some 
of his rivals would have us believe. 


Perhaps no one has summed up Stravinsky’s relation to 
contemporary life better than that French critic who wrote : 
“To a contemporary observer, Stravinsky’s position is 
analogous to that of Monteverdi, Beethoven and Wagner in 
their time. For future generations his significance will travel 
far beyond merely musical limits, for, like all great genius, 
Stravinsky sums up in himself the finest that is in the culture 
and intelligence of his environment.” 
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STUART ROBERTSON 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


HERE are two Robertsons who have made their mark 

in contemporary English music. One, Ray, plays piano- 
forte duets with his wife, Ethel Bartlett ; the other, Stuart, 
sings vocal duets with his wife, Alice Moxon. 

Stuart Robertson was born in London in 1901. His father 
was @ master mariner who spent thirty-seven years at sea; 
his sister is Anna Neagle, one of the most highly paid of film 
stars. 

Stuart was one of the children of H.M. Chapels Royal. 
Every Sunday, at ten o’clock, he took part in the service in the 
private chapel at Buckingham Palace, singing to the King 
and Queen and the Royal Family ; an hour later he would 
be at Marlborough House Chapel where Queen Alexandra 
attended ; his morning ended with a further 
service at twelve-fifteen at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. 

His voice broke and he went to school at 
Chigwell. When he left, at the age of seven- 
teen, the war was still undecided ; Stuart 
expected to be called up. Until this should 
happen, he entered the business of one of his 
father’s friends, his job being to sell edible 
oil. Stuart “ hated it like hell”? and could 
find no interest in persuading dealers to buy. 
Ten months elapsed, the Armistice was 
declared ; Stuart had not been called up, 
also he had not sold even a pint of oil. He 
was told that the firm could well manage 
without his services. Stuart thinks that this 
was the best thing that ever happened to him. 


His father came home from sea ; the boy’s 
future was anxiously debated. Stuart wanted 
to sing—he had always wanted to sing. His 
father capitulated and Stuart went to the 
Royal College of Music. Luck came quickly. During his 
first term a bass soloist was required at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Stuart was persuaded to apply, although he felt that he 
hadn’t a dog’s chance and that it was a waste of time. But, 
to his astonishment, his application was successful. He was 
nineteen when he first sang at St. Paul’s; it was not long 
before his spare time began to be occupied with concert work. 


The next milestone is dated 1926—six years later. Stuart, 
singing at Hatfield, not far from Melba’s home, the great 
singer in the audience ; when Stuart came on the platform for 
his last song Melba threw a flower at him. Afterwards she 
sent for Stuart and fired at him: ‘“‘ Would you like to come 
to Australia with me? ”’ 

‘* Rather!’ said Stuart. If she had asked him to go up 
into the stratosphere with her he would have made the same 
reply. 

Three days later a contract was signed. It was Melba’s 
final tour of Australia, and Stuart was the only artiste to share 
her programmes. ‘This tour,’’ he said, ‘‘ put me very much on 
the ladder.”’ Socially, he had a wonderful time. Melba told 
him to regard her house, thirty miles out of Melbourne, as his 
Australian home. Such is his regard and affection for Melba, 
that when he bought a new house in 1933 he called it ‘‘ Coombe 
Cottage ”’ after the name of Melba’s famous Australian home. 

Just previous to his Australian trip he had been called upon, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, to deputise for Keith Falkner, 
who was ill, in a performance of the Brahms Requiem Mass 
at Witney. On the train he encountered Hubert Carter, the 
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New Zealand tenor, who was also taking a part in the Mass. 
Carter took him along to his compartment and introduced 
him to the soprano. This was Alice Moxon. It was their 
first meeting. When Stuart returned from Australia in 1927 
they were married. 

‘* Sally ’? Moxon and Stuart regard Brahms as their patron 
saint. 

Stuart first broadcast in 1924 and made his first records for 
the Gramophone Company two years later. 

For the B.B.C., besides ordinary song recitals, he has sung in 
Bach Cantatas, been highly successful in numerous “‘ Children’s 
Hours,’’ helped in broadcasts of history to schools, and, two 
months ago, made a Shakespearian debut in ‘‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew,” playing Christopher Sly to the 
Petruchio of Godfrey Tearle. Perhaps his 
most popular item, both on wireless and 
records, is his roistering renderings of student 
songs. 

Besides singing duets with ‘‘ Sally ’’ Moxon 
at concerts and in recording studios, Stuart 
has also acted with his sister, Anna Neagle 
(Marjorie Robertson—her name was changed 
by an astute publicity agent half-way through 
the making of the film ‘‘The Chinese 
Bungalow,”” in which Marjorie was acting 
with Matheson Lang), in some of her films, 
particularly in ‘‘ Bitter Sweet” and in ‘ Peg 
of Old Drury ’—the latter almost a family 
affair, for ‘‘ Sally ’? Moxon also has a singing 
part. 


Some four or five years ago he was asked if 
he would record selections from Sir Harry 
Lauder’s songs. Stuart agreed, but stipulated 
that his name should not appear on the 
record labels, and two 12-inch records were made. 

One daily newspaper, noted for its musical criticisms, 
reviewing the first of these, referred to it as a new Harry 
Lauder record and remarked : ‘*‘ Sir Harry is in his usual good 
form ; his diction as impeccable as ever.” 

Stuart and “Sally ’? Moxon live in a delightful house in 
Hampstead. Their hobby is collecting old silver and antique 
furniture. In the dining-room are two aquatints of George IV 
hunting—presents from Melba. By the fireside is an old wine 
cooler now used as a coal scuttle. 

In every odd corner and the oddest of corners are a child’s 
toys. They belong to Elizabeth, aged four and a half, the 
most delightful thing of all in this charming house of charming 
people. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Lucky Thirteen 

THE GRAMOPHONE celebrates its thirteenth anniversary 
with a striking new cover and a very fair prospect for the 
new year. The Index for last year will be ready in the middle 
of this month. Order early. 


Suidheachan 


In about twelve months this will be the Editor’s address 
on the beautiful island of Barra. The foundation-stone of 
the new house was laid with much ceremony on May 9th. 
The above name (which need not be repeated) is Gaelic for 
“Settling down place,’’ and goes back to Barra’s ancient 
history, when the MacNeills, lairds of the island, chose the 
wonderful spot for open-air feasts. Nearby is the great beach, 
a mile and a half long, where the Atlantic flings nine tiers of 
colossal waves. America is the nearest coast. The music of 
those great waters, uninterrupted for 2,000 miles, is utterly 
beyond description and quite unforgettable. 


Lawrence of Arabia 


An interesting sidelight on Lawrence of Arabia is supplied 
by Mr. E. M. Ginn, who knew him for many years and one of 
whose first “‘ Expert’? gramophones was bought by ‘ Mr. 
Ross.’ Only a week before his fatal accident he paid a visit 
to 10a, Soho Square, to collect from Mr. Ginn the records of 
L’Anthologie Sonore, and one of the last letters he must have 
written was one expressing his delight with them. 


B.A.M. 


The second of this interesting series issued by la Boite & 
Musique, “‘ Harmonische Freude”’ of Erlebach, has received 
honourable mention in the annual Grand Prix organised by 
the journal Candide. 


The Atterberg Symphony 


The Columbia Company informs us that this £3,000 prize 
symphony was performed in Schubert year by Sir Hamilton 
Harty in Manchester, on November 8th, and by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in London 
on November 12th. The only slip in Mr. Meadmore’s 
exhaustive survey of twenty-five years’ gramophone history 
was the statement that even yet the work has never had a 
public performance. 


Recordings Wanted 


A complete set of the Rachmaninoff twenty-four Preludes, 
played, if possible, by the composer, if not, by Horovitch. 
Rachmaninoff’s set of Variations on the C minor Chopin 
Prelude, played by composer or Horovitch. The Beethoven 
Waldstein Sonata played by Gieseking. The Delius Piano. 
Concerto. 


Indispensable Catalogues 


Readers will be glad to know that the H.M.V., Columbia and 
Parlophone catalogues for 1935 are now available and can be 
obtained from their local dealers. 


More Chances 


Another generous reader offers the following: THE 
GRAMOPHONE, Vol. 8, bound; Vol. 9, not bound; Vol. 7, 
August, October, January, February, March, April, May, and 
Index ; Vol. 10, June and July only. To be sent free of charge 
to the first reader who sends a postcard to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


Szigeti 

Szigeti will play his own arrangement of three pieces from 
Peter Warlock’s Capriol on June 13th at Queen’s Hall, Bach’s 
C major Solo Sonata, the Beethoven Op. 96, the Ravel 
Sonatas, and pieces by Bartok and Scriabin and Stravinsky’s 
Petruschka, the last three also his own arrangements. 


The Music-Lover’s Guide 


This paper has ceased publication, but arrangements have 
been made with The American Music- Lover, a new record and 
radio paper, to complete and extend all subscriptions another 
month. The best elements of The Music- Lover will be found 


in the new paper and there will be many new and attractive 
features. 


Unrecorded Works Competition 


The handsome prize of £6 worth of records offered in this 
competition depended upon a 5 per cent. response from our 
readers. Unfortunately, in spite of an extended time-limit 
for overseas competitors, the result has been so disappointing 
that the prize is reduced to £2 worth of records, and goes to 
the lucky sixteen-year-old J. W. Bazalgette who won the 
Desert Island Competition. 


The result of the voting is as follows : 

1. Arnold Bax. Symphony No. 3 (23 votes). 

2. Dvorak. Symphony No. 4 (19 votes). 

3. Beethoven. Triple Concerto in C, Op. 56, for violin, 
*cello and piano (17 votes). 

Vaughan Williams. London Symphony (11 votes). 
Mozart. Don Giovanni (9). 

Delius. Double Concerto (9). 

. W. Bazalgette voted for Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5. Her other 
choices were Beethoven’s Second Piano Concerto, which was 
well up in the voting, and Sibelius’ The Oceanides, which 
received her solitary vote. No one else had more than three 
winners. Sibelius’ Violin Concerto ranked high, and so did 
Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto and Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante. 


aoe 


As far as one could judge from the small response, there is 
a general desire for more works by Bax and Vaughan Williams, 
of which fact we hope the companies will take note. 


‘The Conductor’s Side’ Competition 


There was such a hearty response to this competition that 
the result cannot be announced until the next number. The 
essays will go before a committee of experts, and the final judg- 
ment will come from the Editor. The winner shall hear the 
result as soon as it is reached. 


Bart’s Annual 


Buy Bart’s Annual and help the hospital and get a very 
good shilling’s-worth of entertainment for yourself and your 
friends (but make them buy it too). It has four pages of 
interesting royal photographs and a portrait by Alan Stern 
of its Editor, Christopher Stone, besides a wealth of short 
stories and amusing drawings. If you cannot get a copy from 
your bookseller or bookstall write to us for one. 


A New Society 


A recorded music society is being formed for Woodford 
Green and district, and all interested gramophiles should 
communicate with E. A. Langley King, ‘“ Jordans,” Dale 
Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 
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RECENT CLASSICAL MUSIC IN AMERICA— 
ON RECORDS AND ON RADIO 


by GEORGE A. BREWSTER 


OT much more than a year ago classical recorded music 

here in America was in a bad way. The Brunswick 
Company had long since ceased releasing important German 
Polydor records under its own label; the American Odeon 
Company had for years been out of business ; the Columbia 
Company was on the verge of suspending classical releases 
altogether ; and the bulk of Victor discs were foreign H.M.V. 
recordings issued with the Victor label. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra was the single, solitary American orchestra making 
records. It seemed safe to say that the American classical 
record business faced a decline from which there was no 
return. It is with distinct pleasure and optimism, therefore, 
that one reviews the events of the past few months, remarkable 
for the heartening achievements and renewed interest which 
seems to have revived the classical disc field in America. It 
is my purpose to review these advances for the purpose of 
giving the British reader a panorama of American recordings 
(especially orchestral) for that period. 


In April 1934 the RCA-Victor Company announced that it 
had secured the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for a series of 
modern recordings, and promise was given that they would be 
inferior to none in technical excellence. The list of recordings 
so far made available completely fulfil expectations. They 
include : Kodaly’s “‘ Hary Janos ’’ Suite, Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony, Schénberg’s ‘ Verklarte Nacht,’ Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony, John Alden Carpenter’s ‘‘ Adventures in 
a Perambulator,” and _ shorter works including Charles 
Griffes’ ‘‘ Pleasure Dome of Kublai Khan,” an important 
American work, the polka and fugue from Weinberger’s 
‘““Schwanda,” and others. However, they have found it 
necessary to record as well much music of a less uplifted 
character (popular taste in classical musical being no better in 
America than it is anywhere else), such as Percy Grainger’s 
‘“* Country Gardens ” and ‘‘ Shepherd’s Hey ”’ ; a collection of 
froth by Fritz Kreisler, impudently called ‘ Kreisleriana,”’ 
but not to be confused with Schumann’s vastly superior piano 
work ; and sundry tit-bits from Delibes’ ‘‘ La Source’ and 
“Sylvia.” But the purchasers of this type of music will 
have the pleasure of knowing that they will never hear a better 
performance of it. 

On January 18th radio listeners of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System were treated to the first radio performance of 
Gustave Mahler’s Second (‘‘ Resurrection”) Symphony. Now 
this is entirely unofficial, of course, but it is my personal guess 
that the work will eventually be released in recorded form, 
because of the almost unique opportunity offered the Victor 
Company to record it by reason of its having the Minneapolis 
Orchestra under contract. One might possibly forecast, for 


the same reason, a new recording of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth - 


Symphony, that composition having been recently performed 
by both the Minneapolis and the Philadelphia Orchestras. 
It is well known that existing versions are for one reason 
or another unsatisfactory. This, however, is pure speculation. 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has passed through a 
severe financial crisis, which finally resulted in its purchase by 
Brunswick, with a happy outcome. A new catalogue has 
been issued, containing all the recent releases, in addition to 
several reinstatements of records which were a short time ago 
not available. Lacking the domestic resources of Victor, 
Columbia has been nevertheless able to build up an impressive 
repertory of English and French Columbia items, and even 
a few domestic discs. Among these is a recording of the 


American composer Roy Harris’ ‘‘ Symphony—1933,” by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a concerto for clarinet and 
piano quintet by the same composer, and, most recently, 
a number of Bach pieces (some in commemoration of the 
Bach 250th Anniversary) by Harry Cumpson, pianist ; these 
include so far the fifth and sixth French Suites, the Italian 
Concerto, and the C Minor Fantasia. A far more daring 
release is a recording of Edward Varese’s composition for 
percussion instruments alone, called ‘ Ionisation.’’ This 
is an ultra-radical piece of inharmony at which I shall refrain 
from poking fun, being aware of the fate of many another 
‘radical’ composition of years past—that of becoming a 
secure fixture in the standard repertory. Only those to whom 
the noisiest and most unmelodic sounds of some of the newest 
Soviet Russian music are appealing can have interest in this 
disc at present, however. 


Mention of the Bach Anniversary brings to mind the album 
of Bach transcriptions for orchestra issued in this connection 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski. This album 
consisted of the Chaconne for solo violin and several chorale 
preludes. A storm of controversy has centred about 
Stokowski’s Bach transcriptions, so this album had a rather 
mixed reception. No doubt can be cast, however, on the fact 
that the recording is as advanced as was that of the electrifying 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor when it was released now 
seven full years ago. Most of the wonderful Philadelphia 
Orchestra recordings have been made available to British 
buyers through H.M.V., so I need mention only the most 
recent : Handel’s ‘‘ Water Music’? Suite (which is no better 
than the English recording by Harty and the London Phil- 
harmonic, so need not be more than méntioned) ; Liadow’s 
“Eight Russian Folk Songs”; and the titanic recording of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which has enraptured all but 
the most fastidious Toscanini-ites who forget that while 
Stokowski’s Beethoven is not Toscanini’s or Weingartner’s or 
Walter’s, it has no less claim to authenticity than that of the 
latter conductors. The latest Philadelphia dises are a series 
of excerpts from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,’’ with Lawrence Tibbett 
singing Wotan’s Farewell. It should be at least as good as the 
other Wagnerian albums. 


As radio and recorded music are not entirely unrelated, 
it may be well to mention a few of the more important musical 
broadcasts here in America. The outstanding series of concert 
is that sponsored by the General Motors Corporation and 
presented by N.B.C. each Sunday evening. This unparalleled 
group of concerts has given us the large N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, one of the finest in the country, under the direction 
of great conductors such as Stokowski, Damrosch, Bruno 
Walter, Gabrilowitch, Eugene Goossens, Artur Bodanzky, 
Toscanini, Werner Janssen, Vladimir Golschmann, and others 
no less famous. At each of these concerts a famous soloist 
is heard, including Menuhin, Farrar (who was called out of 
retirement especially for a single appearance ; her voice seems 
but little dimmed by the years), Melchior, Iturbi, Myra Hess, 
Lily Pons, Bori, Gershwin, Heifetz, Tibbett, and others. 
Some of these have not yet appeared, but will have been 
heard by the time this is read in England. Torrents of violent 
abuse have been poured upon the American system of com- 
mercially sponsored radio entertainment, but surely this 
unsurpassed series overbalances a huge amount of the trash 
with which we have been regaled. Not to be outdone, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has offered a series of concerts 
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(unfortunately, on Friday afternoons) by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, later quite adequately replaced by the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Eugene Ormandy, who, I forgot to state, is 
also conductor for the records. One of these concerts has 
been already mentioned. The other important series on 
the Columbia chain of stations is that of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Sunday afternoons. These are 
not commercially sponsored. Columbia’s only sponsored 
series that approaches the General Motors is that of the 
Ford Motor Company, but, in spite of the high quality of the 
Detroit Symphony and the guest artists, the programmes are 
so ludicrously stupid, containing such inane and vapid fare, 
that nothing at all need be said about them. Other 
orchestras which are heard spasmodically are the New York 
Civic, the Cleveland, the St. Louis, the Buffalo, the Rochester 
Civic, and the Newark Orchestras ; thus it would seem that 
there is almost too much classical orchestral music on American 
radio. 

But records and radio were brought even closer together 
in a recent remarkable programme sponsored by RCA-Victor, 
which served to advertise the most important event in recorded 
music that has taken place in many months: the reappearance 
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on dises of the matchless Boston Symphony Orchestra. Over 
an extensive N.B.C. network of stations Victor broadcast on 
January 22nd part of an actual recording session of this 
orchestra. Mr. Charles O’Connell, general recording director 
for the company, explained to the radio audience in general 
terms the method of recording, and then the Boston’s per- 
formances were broadcast and recorded simultaneously. The 
selections played were Strauss’ ‘‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra,” 
the second and fourth movements of Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, the third and fourth movements of Mendelssohn’s 
‘“‘Ttalian ’’ Symphony, and the final movement of Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony. The remainder of these works were, of 
course, recorded also, but not within the broadcasting time. 
The last of these selections is significant, for it suggests that 
at'last we are to have recorded some of the most important 
modern music by ‘one of Sibelius’ foremost interpreters, 
Koussevitzky. 

Thus it will be seen that renewed interest, and certainly 
renewed activity, has marked the progress of classical music 
on records in America during the past few months ; results 
should be far reaching and encouraging to those who are 
assured of the phonograph’s place in modern musical life. 


a a 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 
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SONGS 


John McCormack sings two of Eric Coates’s songs on 
H.M.V. DA1390, Music of the Night and A song remembered. 
Charming songs with words that are almost worthy of his 
impeecable diction, by E. Black and R. Barrie respectively. 
Edwin Schneider as usual at the piano. Frank Titterton 
gives us two more of Lozanne’s compositions, By some Mistake, 
a near relation to the four we heard last month, and The 
Tempest King, which has a jolly open-air ring about it (Decca 


F5525). The same artist sings The English Rose from Merrie . 


England (German) and Teresa del Riego’s setting of Weather- 
ley’s patriotic The King’s Song—an excellent record (Decca 
F5530). 


Another patriotic song, Gentlemen! The King! is sung with 
immense spirit and effect by Lance Fairfax on Col. DB1541, 
and in When moonbeams softly fall he shows that he has 
not only a powerful and agreeable voice, but a sense of line 
and musicality, a pleasant combination not always to be 
found. (Col. DB1541.) 


' Martial music for those who like it—Neville’s The Drums 
are on Parade is sung by Peter Dawson, coupled with a hearty 
tramping song in his best manner, Tramping through the 


Countryside. (H.M.V. B8267.) Alfred Piccaver sings Amy 
Woodforde-Finden’s Kashmiri Love Song on a_ 12-inch 
Decca (K753) coupled with Geehl’s For you alone; rather short 
measure, but Piceaver fans will want this record. 


Denis Gonet, ‘“‘ the phenomenal thirteen-year-old boy with 
a man’s voice,’’ must take care. There are signs of strain in 
this new record of his, though the performance is as remarkable 
as ever, and I defy anyone to detect that this is not the voice 
of a mature tenor. His diction is nearly as good as Count 
McCormack’s. The songs are If J am dreaming from “ The 
Dubarry ’’ and Ah/ Sweet Mystery of Life from “‘ Naughty 
Marietta.”” (Regal MR1705.) Here is another boy, this 
time with one of the sweetest soprano voices you could hear in 
a month of Sundays—-Jimmy Phelan, who, ably supported by a 
male chorus and instrumental accompaniment, sings Rock 
of Ages and O Worship the King. Do not miss this if you like 
a boy’s voice. A little tremulous at first, but warming up. 
(Decca F5547.) Let there be more Jimmy in the next record, 
admirable though his supporters are. 


Here are two good light Italian records. Carlo Buti sings 
two songs by De Curtis and Murolo, stars of Piedigrotto, 
Sorrento, sung in Italian, and ’O Balcone ’e Napoli (On a 
Balcony in Naples) sung in Neapolitan dialect. This is the 
first record I have heard of this artist. I am greatly im- 
pressed by the quality of his voice and the sensitive interpre- 
tation of two enchanting and characteristic Neapolitan songs. 
(Col. DB1542.) Lovely nostalgic music. Joseph Schmidt sings 
Donizetti’s Una Furtiva Lagrima from ‘“ L’Elisir d’Amore’”’ 
and de Crescenzo’s Tarantella Sincera in dialect, Neapolitan 
of course. In spite of his name this artist is as Neapolitan 
as they make them when he likes. (Parlo. R2074.) 


The only lady on my list is Sylvia Cecil, whose pretty, 


‘**Madame Butterfly.”” (Rex 8491.) 
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ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA 


*Szigeti and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Beecham: Concerto No. 4, in D, K.218 (Mozart). 
Columbia LX386-8 (12 in., 18s.). 


How charming to be greeted, on returning from a far 
journey, by such a work as this, played with such mellifluous 
distinction! It might so easily have been , played with 
dogged routinery by - In America I was asked, by people 
familiar with the New York Phil-Symphony (Toscanini), 
the ‘‘ Phily ’? (Stokowski) and the Boston (Koussevitzky) : 
‘IT suppose you haven’t anything like this in London?” 
These orchestras are grand, but I wished I could have let my 
friends hear the L.P.O. under Beecham at his best—as. 
I think, he very nearly is in these records. An enthusiast 
about the best recording, I yet beg to insert here one of my 
periodical ‘‘ Hear, hears!’’ to a remark of P. W.’s in the 
May issue: ‘‘ We may delude ourselves . . . that ‘it is just 
the same thing . . .’, but if weare ... actively honest 
we know . . . that our reproduction is not within measurable 
distance .. .”—I quote the material part (page 506). 
Are my cold plunges into the Well of Truth (heaven knows 
what I find there!) by some, maybe, found chilly? If so, 
try P. W.’s! I hope P. W. will go on to discuss that famous 
*‘romanticism ’’ which, I confess, I have never found suffi- 
ciently clearly defined to comprehend. Romanticism in 
performance I understand. The last time I heard our 
splendid Szigeti play the Brahms concerto at Queen’s Hall, 
for instance, I had great enjoyment in discussing with a 
colleague whether it was magnificent—just that—or ‘ magni- 
ficent, but not Brahms ”’ (because of the special cast of the 
player’s sentiment: not, of course, sentimentality in the 
harsh sense). 








However, here are Mozart, Thomas Beecham, and that 
fastidious artist Szigeti waiting to delight us in one of Mozart’s 
most alert, diverting and varied concertos: one of the set 
which he wrote in those six Salzburg years 1771-7. His own 
playing of the fiddle must have been highly competent, for 
the writing was done primarily for his own pleasure and 
performance. This one is scored for strings, with two each of 
oboes and horns. At nineteen he had the concerto form in 
easy control, and if we do not find any great surprise in most of 
the works in this form, the handling of the instrument is that 
of one who loved it and offered its players some lovely oppor- 
tunities for making it sing: best of all, for shaping lovely 
phrases. Listen, for instance, to Beecham’s ordering of the 
common-chord opening, and that first half-inch in which the 
theme is deployed. The common chord could be played 
stiffly, but it has its varied weights—a thing that I spend so 
much time, when adjudicating, in urging young candidates 
to ponder, analyse in fine players, and seek to cultivate them- 
selves. At } in., after the fanfare and its succeeding first 
theme, the second theme begins. At } in. note the pointing 
of the tiny soh soh soh doh figure, as it is repeated by different 
instruments: how it trips. Then the soloist takes up the 
first theme, gaily decorating it and gently developing its 
continuation. The articulation is always delightful, and the 
variety that tone-colour gives (e.g., the low passage at 
2} in. and its following harmony, with the momentary darker 
tone). 
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The hand on the bow is very sensitive, as may, for example, 
be noted and enjoyed in the last part of this side. The easy 
way in which Mozart leads on his development, with the 
minimum of formal arms-presenting, is most genial. I am 
a foe to all cadenzas, but Joachim was a great artist, and his 
has a whiff of the grand manner and does a bit of development 
on its own, so that, though it seems to be obviously of the 
“Now watch me!” school (when we want to watch only the 
composer), it does very well, as cadenzas go; but I wish 
it could be said of them, as of a creation of greater im- 
portance : ‘“‘ She was a good cook, as cooks go; and as cooks go, 
she went.”’ 


The second movement is one of those comforting songs 
which never seem too long, or can come too often, to soothe us. 
It has been pointed out that the opening colour is happily 
typical—the rather low-pitched opening, of which the soloist 
soon gives a higher reflection, all the more satisfying in its 
sure serenity. As I was pointing out in the Roundabout 
lately, we cannot know just how much emotion such a move- 
ment carried, or was intended to evoke. It is obvious that 
this one does not carry the spiritual weight of a Mozart G 
minor work, but even so it has its special plane of sentiment, 
which is not superficial. The cadenza here seems to give 
too much sway to emotion and so to throw the balance 
of the movement out. This slightly rhetorical element is 
misplaced. 


How beautifully the band adds its tender stroking of the 
phrases to Szigeti’s : that last half-inch is of the finest feeling ; 
and the end, like a touch of the hand when we come to the 
end of a happy, shared experience, and neither of us wants to 
talk: only to intensify the pleasure by knowing that the 
other has caught happiness on the wing, just as we did. The 
last phrase of all is a good example of the composer’s seeing 
the end in the beginning. And then I turn to an apologia 
article about modern music which declares that “‘ the spirit 
of the age ’’ must decide what is and is not possible : that new 
composers must cultivate such territory as remains : with the 
implication that grandeur and simplicity are not of this age. 
Who will give us the spirit—I care not in what terms 
manifested—that Mozart gives us here?—the comfort and 
joy? An age that refuses us such pleasures is an age of 
bankrupts. 


The best spirits of the present age don’t deny these joys, but 
there are far too many little strivers who do, and I for one am 
getting tired of being patient with them. If they cannot or 
won’t give us the pleasures we seek, let us have no hesitation 
in casting them off for the friendly spirits, past or present, 
who will. Some have been frightened by smarmy talk (for 
much of which the B.B.C. is to blame) about ‘‘ duties ’’: we 
have only one duty in. music—to enjoy it; and if after fair 
trial we don’t enjoy a thing, for heaven’s sake let us drop it, 
prate not at all about a bad job, and quietly go where we 
can enjoy ourselves wholeheartedly. 


The finale is a packet of varied styles. Starting with sweet 
reason and gracious solidity, it plays a prank, darting off into 
the dance. Mark how prettily solo part and band answer, 
about an inch in: the balance of interest is never lost, and the 
band is not too mild to tell. This is a beautiful bit of work, 
Sir Thomas accompanying without being lost: he is the 
observant, ‘“‘feeding’’ partner, perfectly seconding the 
soloist. Note, also, Szigeti’s definition of phrase when he 
runs into the dance—those ornaments are all lively, and timed. 
Auriol Lee, the theatrical producer, says that young acting 
talent can be told in two minutes, not by the way the youngster 
shapes as to stage motion, or what iscommonly summed up by 
‘*‘ acting,” but by his timing: “‘ an instinctive feeling for the 
timing of lines’’ is the thing she looks for, and doubtless 
shouts with joy when she finds. The musician’s surest test is 
the timing of phrases : all that he speaks of as “‘ launching,” 
‘* noise,”’ *‘ phrasing,” ‘‘ grace,’’ and all the rest of it, is com- 
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prised in that ; I always beg students to look out for it like 
a cat for a mouse, and “‘ when found, make a note of.’ In 
the great artist it is taken for granted. See how many—or 
how few—youngsters have it, though! Mozart needs this 
poise above all things when in any but his most tragic 
G-minory mood. ‘‘ You want best poise, we have it’”’ is the 
claim of fine artists. Szigeti has it: he has other things 
besides—a silky texture that I love, a flexibility of wrist that 
is a poem to see (I think no fiddler gives me greater pleasure 
to watch) ; and many other qualities of hand and brain. 


The last side (note, by the way, the last few bars of the 
first—colour) starts with one of those divagations that Mozart 
must immensely have enjoyed interpolating. It reminds us of 
the freedom with which he puts in the Turkish janissary music in 
another of the concertos. Here we have, first, a tiny Gavotte- 
and-Musette (musette style in the drone bass, } in. in: the 
gavotte, followed by musette, followed by gavotte again, 
was a favourite sandwich of the classical early eighteenth- 
century dance suite). Then some more variety and the 
rondo material partly rehearsed : a tiny cadenza, which fits 
well because we are in the mood for any whimsy, and so 
(with, at the last, a charming anticipation of the main theme’s 
start) to our end, with its repetitive pat, pat, pat for the good 
dog. I cannot think of anybody, of whatever experience or 
lack of it, who would fail to like this movement ; indeed, the 
whole work. The conjunction of band, soloist, conductor and 
recorders is among the happiest I remember, and had I, and 
it, been in time for the recent competition, I should have been 
glad to put it down as a particularly happy example of such 
team-work, in the highest degree artistic and wise. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Harty: Royal 
Fireworks Music (Handel, arr. Harty). Columbia 
LX389-90 (12in., 12s.). 


In suggesting to an American lecture audience that the 
Handel-King George story about the Water Music no longer 
satisfactorily holds water, I felt that I was being rather harsh: 
that Well of Truth business is a bit damping at times. 
Fortunately the Fireworks story stands, a set-piece to warm 
us up after the wet-blanketing of the other. The occasion for 
the firework display was the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. The word “‘ peace,” used of such an occasion, sounds 
ironical now : more so when we find that the terms included 
the recognition of our right to get slaves from the Spanish 
colonies. _But all that most people in 1748 cared about was, 
I suppose, (a) the fireworks and (6) the fact that the war of 
the Austrian Succession was ended. Court Composer Handel 
was asked for something to go with the fireworks, and obliged 
with a suite, the whole of which I have not heard. Part of it 
broadcast included, I see, the Overture, a Bourrée, La Paiz, 
La Rejouissance, and two Minuets. Harty’s selection consists 
of the Overture, a Siciliana, the Bourrée, and a Minuet. 
Flower’s book on Handel gives a picture of the structure 
erected in the Green Park, part of it looking like the Horse 
Guards and part like Versailles. The musicians’ gallery doesn’t 
look any too far out of the range of the fireworks. Flower 
tells us that twelve thousand people paid half a crown a head 
to hear the rehearsal of the music, without fireworks. The 
hundred and one cannon that started the actual show would 
not add to the musicians’ comfort, nor the other bangs that 
went off during the music. The band contained over a 
hundred wind, with sixteen timps and twelve side-drums. 
The fireworks went off pretty badly, the music first rate. 
A performance the next month for the Foundling Hospital 
brought fine subscriptions and valuable patronage for the 
composer. 


Harty, of course, has re-scored the music, which is impres- 
sively recorded. The Overture starts with a slow movement 
having a quiet section of keen sensibility. In the broad 
phrases of this movement the drums roll majestically. A 
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cadence and a pause lead to the second part of the overture, 
with trumpets calling and cavalry coming on, curveting. 
About an inch on side 2 Handel has ‘ played himself in,” 
and gives us some familiar devices of his style. Then he 
spreads himself a little, with advantage (for the “‘ signature ” 
tags do not carry far), and with the trumpets and answering 
prances, builds up to the end, the recording achieving ample 
sonority without strain. 


Alla Siciliana.—Handel gained much of his experience in 
Italy. This is in a dance style that was popular there. The 
divided strings produce a broad, smooth pile in the carpet 
of sound. Very simple in shape and tune, the movement must 
now sound very different than when Handel’s huge wind 
force (with the coarser reed tone of those days) performed it. 


Bourrée.—The best movement. Capital, stylish Handel, 
of the brand that he found suited us so well. Its perkiness is 
delightful, especially in this enhancing scoring. Encore! 


Minuet.—The massive sort. The Trio is a neat contrast, 
with its wood-wind start and strings’ answer. The pom- 
posities of the first part make a good winding-up in the 
pompous-celebratory spirit. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Chaconne, 
C minor Fugue from The Forty-Eight, Book 1, and 
Ein feste Burg (Bach, trans. Stokowski). H.M.V. 
DB2451-3 (12in., 18s.). 


The Chaconne is taken from an unaccompanied suite for 
violin. It has been arranged for piano by Busoni, for viola 
by Tertis, and for orchestra by Hubay. Now comes another 
arrangement, in which the Chaconne is described as “ freely 
transcribed.”’ I believe I prefer it this way, for the soloist 
has to do some terribly hard work in trying to make us believe 
that his instrument was born for chords, and that is not 
over-convincing. The full band can spread itself ; the danger 
being that it may spread the butter a little too thick. I do 
not feel that difficulty here, though the arranger has enjoyed 
himself with a diversity of colour-combinations and solo bits. 
Some may feel that these distract the mind from the archi- 
tectural aspect of the music, but they will be found pleasing 
by very many. My position is that while I am able to think 
of the structure as much as I want (knowing it pretty well) 
the orchestral titivations do slightly alter the aspect of the 
work, on side 1, and a good deal later, where the freedom of 
the transcription is more noticeable. (For anyone who does not 
know the plan, I may mention that the work is a set of twenty- 
nine variations (and a coda) of the eight-bar minor-key theme. 
Variations 15 to 23 are in the major key.) As to the freedoms, 
I adopt a neat phrase of some person unknown, and say 
‘** Chaconne & son gofit.’”” The manipulation of the tone, and 
the shaping of the phrases, show the orchestra at its expansive 
best. 


On the last of the six sides the fugue is rather hardly given 
out. Ilike it with a more easy grace, a better-oiled articulation. 
These equal stresses give it a somewhat pompous stiffness, 
but there is more than one way of looking at many of these 
fugues, and the massive style can quite weil be considered, 
though I think Stokowski overdoes the weight, almost crushing 
the little fugue. 


The chorale is always good to hear, however and whenever 
performed. But again, the conductor is just a little too 
anxious to make the music perform ; he seems to be trying for 
a grandiloquence which it is stronger without. I am afraid 
this is a weak strain in Stokowski, among many qualities of 
high distinction and insight. Cannot he feel that the power 
of the tune lies in its gloriously plain self, not in any manipu- 
lation of it? 
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Stokowski: Ninth 
Symphony (Beethoven); and (last side) Adagio from 


Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 


Toccata in C (Bach, arr. Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2327-35 
(12in., 54s.). 

The arrival of seventeen sides of the Ninth so late in the 
month makes it impossible for me to say much about the 
production ; and about any reconsideration of so mighty 
a project much is still to be said, from whichever viewpoint 
we concentrate our admiring and critical gaze upon it. 
* Admiring ”’ and “ critical’? seem to be the two necessary 
adjectives. We can admire—can even come near adoration— 
and not cease to do justice to the critical instincts through the 
constant exercise of which alone we can grow in artistic 
capacity. 

I may find some future occasion for bringing forward a 
number of points about the work which are in my mind. 
At the moment, faced with this and several other recordings, 
I must get over the ground rapidly. Having just returned 
from hearing the “‘ Phily ” at home (though not conducted by 
Stokowski, who departed after the first half of the season), 
I have a better idea of what it really sounds like than records 
can ever give. Here is the obvious necessity for that reminder 
from P. W. which I have quoted in my Columbia review in 
this issue. The admirable body of the tone in this recording 
does not, in my opinion, give the best account of live strings. 
No recording does. Something is due to Beethoven’s scoring ; 
but that need not worry us. I find the wood-wind well 
suggested, as I remember it in Philadelphia, with its special 
touch of colour-virtuosity, memorably distinguishable from 
that of Toscanini’s New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
which has the most remarkable string quartet delicacies. 
The wood-wind comes out splendidly here (example, middle 
of side 2, where some most significant tone is drawn : I don’t 
think it is too delicate). 

This first movement (four sides) is a glorious growth, which 
I have not time or space now to analyse. Perhaps that is 
scarcely necossary, because any worthy hearer must feel the 
power of it. I cannot imagine anyone failing to do that ; and 
the production here seems to build firmly, without stond or 
impediment. 

The second movement is a Scherzo such as only a giant could 
have written. The steadiness makes the pace all the more 
telling : there is a sense of enormous energy, not all displayed 
at once. The vagueness of the work’s opening, as to key, 
is for a moment paralleled by that of the Scherzo, until the 
drum establishes D minor (with, in my hearing, a touch of the 
overtone third in the first note). The clarity of detail impresses 
me, and the ease of the progress ; the music is so inherently 
strong that any attempt to push it on or throw it about would 
ruin it. (We have in this recording the device of repeating, 
at the start of a new side, a little of the end of the last one : 
an idea which may be helpful to some, and need not, I think, 
annoy others.) Side 6 brings the Trio, with a particularly 
rich bit of wood-wind (this Phily wind is worth studying), 
and the daintiest nods and becks and wreathed smiles of all 
concerned. I could not wish a happier recording of this 
most genial notion of Beethoven’s. The three sides (5-7) 
of this movement constitute a delightful possession, an 
epitome of the composer’s maturest powers : something well 
worth much study, in the light of the slow history of the 
symphonic second movement, and of Beethoven’s greatest 
attribute—that of ‘ liberator.” 


With the third movement we are on more debatable ground. 
Greatness still, but—flawed? The Adagio is deep, but I 


wonder, with others, whether it expresses to-day what it 
meant to the composer and his age? We must allow something 
for the variation through the years of the sense of pathos 
(which in music deserves more study than it has had: the 
musicians might learn something—more than they usually do 
I much dislike the deadly slow 
I would not insist too much on 


—from artists in words). 
pace adopted at the start. 
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Beethoven’s own indication of the speed, but this dreadfully 
slow-motion effect drags the tune out of all comfort, and 
weakens it badly. It cannot stand much of that. The 
D major (and later G major) tune is happy enough, in this 
respect (last inch, side 8), but the rhythm is not well estab- 
lished. Everything about this gracious movement ought to 
be firm yet easy. This second tune does not play a strong 
enough part in the music ; nothing happens to it, and I cannot 
feel that it is quite fit to match the opening theme. The 
orchestra gives it all the meaning it can bear, which is not 
very much, but I cannot help feeling that there is here a slight 
sense of effort, as if the conductor wanted to do something 
with the theme: but the composer was the man to do that, 
and he decided not to. The movement always feels lop-sided : 
I feel that some blind spot: in Beethoven allowed him to leave 
the tune thus, undeveloped, not quite standing up to the 
first’s emotion, and not sufficiently free from it to be an 
obviously intended “‘ relief.” Try as one will, through all 
the years of hearing, the thing cannot quite be brought off : 
and it is not the conductor’s fault. 


The problem of the finale (sides 12-17) is vaster. The 
dramatic scheme is tremendous. Here is a very clear instance 
of the necessity of thinking ourselves back into the composer’s 
mind, and his period, in order to get the scale of effect, the 
amazing concussion of such an ending to a symphony. The 
choral epilogue was not originally settled when he was first 
shaping this work: there were ideas for two different 
symphonies, and for years they came and went, were sketched 
and dropped. He had at first not intended the D minor 
symphony to end with anything but the orchestra: that ending 
was, after all, used for another work. In the meantime the 
Mass had been done, and the ferment of choralisn: was in 
the composer’s mind. It resulted in the chorale finale of the 
Ninth, and there is a world of discussion open about that. 
Is it really a success—vocally, spiritually, artistically? 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy had always been in Beethoven’s mind ; 
but I fear that this type of aspiration has lost its value. 
Whereas the rest of the work has universal, purely musical 
value, which we cannot imagine ever dying out (even if, as . 
I have suggested, some of the significance of Beethoven’s 
pathos must fade), this finale trusts too much to a sentiment 
that many now feel to be invalid, in two senses—a weakening 
sentiment that does not work. Embracing the millions is 
no path for art. The millions never did and never will do 
anything for or to art, except get in its way. I am all for the 
passionate few. But there are doubtless some who can enjoy 
the music without bothering about the words. That attitude, 
I think, would have grieved the composer : but I am sure he 
would have done better to forget the teaching and shape his 
music differently ; for it is in the shackling of Beethoven’s 
genius by that (I am inclined to say ‘“‘ wretched ”’) poem that 
the musician finds his delight in the work qualified and 
damped. It simply does not allow the composer to grow 
as the finale to such a giant’s symphony ought to grow ; and 
nothing is done to help by introducing the soloists, or that 
German band : though the instrumental part of the finale is 
a great piece of work, worth the close analysis that I wish 
time and space now allowed. 


But the magnificent dramatic strokes of the finale are for 
ever enjoyable: the re-introduction of the symphony’s 
opening vagueness, the rehearsal of other ideas and their 
rejection, the sense of searching and even of world-weight, 
give us the measure of Beethoven’s thrusting mind better than 
his wrestling with the millions. And the great theme has a 
truly god-like introduction which the players and recorders 
do nothing to hinder and everything to dignify. (It seems a 
pity that the change of record, 12-13, should have come just 
when the great tune is getting under way. Surely this could 
have been avoided?) The simplicity of the harmonisation 
is something that every student might ponder : only a really 
great man would have realised how best his tune’s nobility 
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might be attired: note that counterpoint wins every time. 
I often affectionately advise my lay friends to devote a great 
deal of attention to its beauties and powers : they, naturally, 
being more usually taken with the attractions of harmony. 

The baritone sounds rather plummy and is not very steady, 
but he is otherwise impressive. I could have liked a bigger, 
more open tone. At “Freude trinkens ”’ the pace slackened, 
which is kinder to the soloists than allowing them to get that 
breathless feeling that so often they have—and give us. 
The quartet’s work is as good as one can expect: I have never 
heard it ideally done, and never expect to. The best of the 
“Joy” spirit lies in the 6/8 variation (side 14), but the tenor 
sounds ‘“‘under the weather” there. I am afraid the home- 
grown tenor is not quite the article wanted here : we ought, 
ideally, to have Wagnerian size. My fibres did not stand up 
well to this side. Side 15 shows the composer romping easily 
in his rightful field, that of symphonic development: but 
how long can he do it when the voices hang like a millstone 
round his neck? Every now and then he has to bring them 
in, and every time they spoil the scheme. I am not forgetting 
the exhilaration they give, but the work deserved something 
better than this mere excitement of choral volume: the 
voices also (I gently insist, as 
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remind me of that name I saw on a provincial American 
beauty-shoppe : ‘‘ Swirls and Curls.”’ There is a good deal of 
the mid-nineteenth-century beauty-shoppe (if we can imagine 
the transportation) about Vieuxtemps. I feel that his emotion 
would have been all the better for a little genuine eau de vie— 
that, accompanying his works in spirit (as I have often done 
on the piano) I should prefer to be, for the time, a decanterbury 
pilgrim: for certainly something is needed to make these 
Crummlesian theatricalities come to life. The soloist makes 
his music on side two perfectly charming, as far as it goes: 
but it never goes far before Vieuxtemps breaks into a new time, 
and proceeds to enjoy himself with gymnastics, executed and 
recorded with such fidelity that we happily forget all about 
contertos, and sit back to admire and to wonder what is 
coming next in the news-reel of the composer’s imagination 
(or, as it sometimes clearly is, memory). It is a pretty slow- 
motion film (last half of side 2, e.g.) and a highly sentimental 
one. The slow movement does not need the heading “ Adagio 
religioso”’ to tell us that. But the implied religioso 
rigours are tempered with plenty of sugar, and some fine 

deep fiddle tone. 
With the Scherzo, the composer is back on the springy 
ground of short-piece measure 





an old choral trainer) deserved 
something better than Beet- 
hoven’s parts. But I expect 
there are plenty of people who 
will not want to think of this 
finale in any other terms than 
those of general exultatory 
uplift. In that the choir does 
a good sound sufficient job of 
work, without special distinc- 
tion, and without the promise 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Carpi Trio 

Simon Barer (C.C.) 
Andre Charlot & Co. 


Leopold H. Spitalny 


of more exciting things than Nelson Eddy 
the recent Columbia Leeds Coldstream Guards Band 
recordings gave. Yet the body Jay Wilbur 


of tone is, on older-standard 
lines, impressive, though the 
chording is not all that could 
be desired (e.g., side 16, 1} in. 


Carlo Buti 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra (C.L.) 


Edith Lorand & Her Viennese Orchestra 
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and dancing-bow jocosities. 

This is a little winner, in 

innocent merriment. The 

finale comes with the com- 

meters ao poser’s feeling the need again 
: to be symphonically big and 

Parlo. R2075 broad, without the least capa- 
H.M.V. DB2375-6 city to perform the feat, so 
H.M.V. C2749 that the start is comical. The 
Parlo. R2078 chief tune is disarmingly 
Bruns. 02010 simple-minded. However, the 
H.M.V. DA1419 movement is not long, and the 
H.M.V. C2700 appreciator can enjoy the 
Rex 8473 work without taking it seri- 

ously : remembering, and be- 

Regal-Zono. MR1690 ing thankful for present-day 
Col. DB1542 freedom from, the thrall of 

such styles, such bits and 





in. This ought not to have 

been passed.) It never is! I cannot hear those high soprano 
notes without discomfort—and the fault is not all, or 
primarily, the singers’, here or in any performance. It is the 
composer's, and must be squarely placed on his shoulders. 

Put me down, then, as any sort of a Beethoven idolater 
you like, but not an idolater of the finale of the Ninth. But 
for the untouchable greatness of the first two movements, and 
the near-greatness of the third—-or even “ greatness ’’ again, 
perhaps, if we enter fully enough into Beethoven’s spirit and 
time : but that second tune always sticks in my thrapple a wee 
—for these glories, so well shown forth and affectionately 
touched in this recording, we give humble and hearty thanks. 

The Bach is another of the conductor’s agreeable excerpts, 
attractively coloured, soloed and dished up, without extrava- 
gance, and with fastidious fiddling and fluting. 


*Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli: Violin Concerto in D minor, Op. 31 (Vieux- 
temps). H.M.V. DB2444—6 (12in., 18s.). 

Now we have to relax our minds and bring them down in 
scale ; no bad exercise in “‘ appreciation.”” We do not expect 
from a Vieuxtemps (Belgian virtuoso, 1820-1881, pupil of 
De Bériot, and a great favourite here) the depth of a Brahms. 
Even high consistency is not a distinguishing quality of his 
output. The touring virtuoso rarely comes out very strongly 
as a composer, though we should be happy to laud any great 
exception. This concerto, composed in 1853, works a bit too 
hard: the composer is so evidently determined to do the heavy, 
and he doesn’t carry enough weight of mental metal for the job, 
so he is always flourishing just a little beyond the length to 
which our suspension of disbelief will go. His fiddleistics 





pieces masquerading as sym- 
phonic structures. At the same time he can enjoy the strongly 
recorded fiddlery and feel himself one with soloist and band 
in this relaxation from the cares and solemnities of big music. 


PARLOPHONE 
Grand Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Heger: Kaiser 
Waltz (J. Strauss). Parlophone E11278 (12in., 4s.). 

We need have no qualms about the title. The start is in 
four-time, with side-drums and a suggestion of a cavalry 
parade. Then there is a change of tone, a crescendo (the 
fiddles a trifle rough here), and we drop into the seductive 
waltz—one of the suavest (it begins me, soh—low soh, fa). 
It sticks in the memory, which I find few J. Strauss waltz 
themes do, with me. Heger, whose operatic conducting we 
esteem, seems to get the Viennese lilt, so far as I, no expert, 
can feel. The continuation of the waltz is conventional, as a 
great part of this composer’s thoughts always are. But they 
are good of their kind. The orchestra gives clear variety of 
attack, as far as the music allows, and the recording of the 
boldly scored passages is well within bounds, without becoming 
tame. W. R. A. 
Orquesta Ibérica de Madrid, conducted by German Lago: 

Serenata de la Fantasia Morisca (Chapi) and Capricho 
Arabe (Tarréga). Parlophone R2076 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The “‘ orchestra,” composed chiefly of guitars, plays music of 
a conventional Spanish type acceptably enough. Segovia has 
shown us what an astonishingly wide range of expression these 
instruments can have ; and though there is of course no question 
of that here, the rhythmic élan and the romantic flavour 
they import into the music make the record pleasant to 
listen to in moments of repose. A. R. 
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PIANO 


*Simon Barer (pianoforte): Rhapsodie Espagnole (Liszt) and 


Valse Oubliée (Liszt). H.M.V. DB2375-—6 (two 12in., 12s.). 
_The material of the Rhapsody consists of Couperin’s Folies 
d’ Espagne hungarianised by Liszt, the well-known Spanish 
Jota Aroganesa which Glinka used in his Overture with this 
name, and a tune which I take to be of Liszt’s own devising. 

This cosmopolitan mixture, if not good Spanish, is magnifi- 
cent Liszt: a work of really exciting quality played by a 
master. 

The introduction—forceful chords and scintillating cadenzas 
—-leads into the very Hungarian-sounding version of Couperin, 
all trace of whom soon evaporates. After a powerful and 
varied treatment of this theme we reach (side 2) the Jota, 
played entirely in the upper reaches of the piano and beautifully 
decorated. This is followed by a lovely lyrical interlude 
very interestingly harmonised. On the last side the three 
ideas are fully exploited. The Jota, soon taken at a terrific 
pace and throwing out cascades of notes, is succeeded by a 
passionate treatment of the tune of the interlude, and then, 
at a high point of climax, Liszt rounds off the Rhapsody 
with a reference to the opening tune. 

I enjoyed every moment of this glitteringly fervent music, 
ef which both the playing and the recording are sensational. 

The performance is indeed transcendental and one realises 
how necessary it is that Liszt’s music should be interpreted by 
a virtuoso of the front rank. Barer’s command of tone-colour, 
his passage work and general clarity are nothing less than 
superb. 

On the last side there is an inconsequent, but oddly fas- 
cinating, little waltz the cogency of whose title is seen in the 
sad way in which it expires ; as if laid aside and forgotten. 

There is a curious resemblance of mood in this music to 
Debussy’s La plus que lente. I recommend this splendid 
recording without reserve. 


Mark Hambourg (pianoforte): Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 
(Liszt). H.M.V. B8319 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

I should very much like to be able to praise a record of 
Mr. Hambourg’s playing, but the occasion has not yet presented 
itself. So I must content myself with saying that I feel sure 
this record will please Mr. Hambourg’s admirers. 


Reginald Reynolds (Weber Player Piano): La Belle au Bois 
Dormant (Tchaikovsky, arr. Rachmaninoff) and Autumn 
(Chaminade). H.M.V. C2746 (one 12in., 4s.). 

Ernest Newman thought the player-piano sufficiently 
important to write a book about it and its literature : Sidney 
Grew was well known as one of the chief exponents of this 
curious art : old readers will recall the piano-player supplement 
which used to be published with this paper. 

I think that now the instrument has rather fallen into disuse. 

Mr. Reynolds shows very convincingly what it can do in 
the hands of an understanding player, but there are times 
when the all-important pedalling feet become too discernible 
particularly during the accelerandos in Chaminade’s piece 
—and when the mechanism cannot, all too plainly, mould an 
accompanying figure or achieve a true rubato. 

Mr. Rorke’s book The Musical Pilgrim’s Progress showed 
what a boon the player-piano was to one who disliked the 
gramophone and had no skill in his fingers, but plenty of 
musie in his soul. 
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This record should prove a good advertisement for an 
instrument which, doubtless, has still many benefits to confer 
upon the would-be pianist. 

*Edwin Fischer (pianoforte): Fantasia in C minor (K. 396) 
(Mozart). H.M.V. DB2377 (one 12in., 6s.). 

This Fantasia—not indeed so beautiful as the other one 
in C minor, which is followed by a Sonata in the same key 
(K. 475)—has been too often given to students, in the past, 
whose fingers might be able to play the notes but whose musical 
mentality was not sufficiently mature to enable them to interpret 
the spirit of a work much of which may easily be made to 
sound more or less like a series of scale passages. 

The fine art of Mr. Fischer brings out the brooding reflective 
spirit of the music, which looks so prophetically forward 
into the next great period. Here is true musicianly playing 

R. 


and excellent recording. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
L’Anthologie Sonore 
Louis Gromer (oboe), Marcelle de Lacour (harpsichord), 
Etienne Pasquier (cello): Sonata in D major (Handel). 
AS26-7 (one 12in.). 

This Sonata is very well known as one of those we have been 
accustomed to think of as written for violin and (as we trans- 
late it) piano. The original volume printed in London in 
1724, however, bore the following inscription : ‘‘ X Ve Solos for 
a German flute, Hautbois, or Violin with a thorough bass, 
opera prima.” This general title leaves the choice of instru- 
ment to the executant, though actually each Sonata is 
assigned to one or other of the instruments named above, and 
this one in D major to the violin. The leaflet accompanying 
the record assumes that Handel was asked so to inscribe it, 
but that he had not the peculiar technique and characteristics 
of the violin in mind when he wrote the music so that there 
is no impropriety in allotting the Sonata to the oboe. The 
harpsichord plays the figured bass with, according to the 
custom of the time, the ’cello re-enforcing, very modestly, the 
actual bass. 

The leaflet grows lyrical in its description of the scene 
evoked by the music: “visions de gestes affectueux, de bras 
qui s’ouvrent,de mains yui se tendent, de souples démarches qui 
progressent au rythme contenu d'un cortege solennel, ow qui 
se laissent entrainer aux caroles des bien heureux.” 

While appreciating the enthusiasm of the writer it will be, 
perhaps, more helpful to draw attention to the great 
beauty and purity of the melodic line throughout the Sonata 
and to the fine restraint with which the music is played. 
How the virtuoso violinist dashes off the allegros, how he 
sentimentalises the slow movements ! 

These artists remember that Handel wrote for competent 
amateurs desirous of having some chamber music by the illus- 
trious master to play. Themselves much more than competent 
amateurs, they nevertheless realise the essential simplicity 
and unsophisticated loveliness of the music, which seems to 
fall from their instruments as gently, as naturally, as the 
blossom from.the cherry tree. There now: I grow lyrical 
myself! You must buy this perfect record of unfading 
delights. A. R 
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BAND RECORDS 
A new record by the Vancouver Kitsilano Boys’ Band is 


quite an event these days. As before, I marvel at the skill 
of these boys. The band is a large one, underexcellent control, 
and gives a first-class account of a good arrangement of 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld Overture. Moreover, 
the recording (Regal-Zono. MR1690) is good, particularly in 
the matter of firmness and solidity. 

For a change there are a couple of brass band records under 
the Regal-Zonophone label this month. MR1689 contains 
Cavalcade of Martial Songs and Theatreland Memories. All 
the airs are of fairly recent date. The playing and recording 
are what we have come to expect from the records made in 
the De Montfort Hall, Leicester, at the big band festivals held 
there. The conductor this time is Mr. C. A. Anderson. 
MR 1693 contains a couple of cornet solos by Jack Mackintosh 
to an accompaniment under the baton of “Jimmie’’ Oliver. 
Mary of Argyle is beautifully played, but Fascination sounds 
rather Victorian. 

The United States Naval Band is new to English records, 
I think, and though their first record is of a cavalry march— 
Sousa’s Sabre and Spurs—there is nothing of the Horse Marines 
about this performance. It is excellent, but I am not very 
enamoured of the recording. The bass section of the band can 
hardly be heard and the whole effect, therefore, is top-heavy, 
and, in addition, the tone as reproduced is too shrill. On 
the reverse side of this record (Decca F5542) is an old favourite 
of mine—Washington Grays March. Again the playing is 
good but the recording is mediocre for these days. 

By contrast the recording of the bass section of the Welsh 
Guards Band in Samum (Rex 8494) is excellent. This is an 
enjoyable record, and both playing and recording of the 
clarinets is delightful. 

The Goldman Band play Boston Commandery and Semper 
Fidelis marches on Panachord 25739. The playing is some- 
what stodgy and again the recording is not what we have 
a right to expect in 1935. This band enjoys a high reputation 
in America, I am told, but it is either very much over-rated 
or its records do it much less than justice. 


At the last minute has come an excellent record (H.M.V. 
C2700) of a selection from J] Trovatore arranged by Franklin. 
The Coldstream Guards Band are at the very top of their form 
and the familiar and deservedly popular tunes are so arranged 
as to give everyone a chance to shine in turn. This is un- 
doubtedly the record of the month. W. A. C. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Carpi Trio: Brahms Fantasy (Brahms). 
(one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The musicianship which distinguished the record of the 
Carpi Trio issued in April (R2047) is to be found again in this 
delightful chain of tunes by Brahms. A Hungarian dance 
gives place to the lovely song Feldeinsamkeit, which in turn is 
succeeded by the well-known waltz in A major. On the 
reverse side the chief attraction is the well-loved Wiegenlied, 
partnered by two Hungarian dances. 

The modulations between the tunes are very well managed, 
and altogether this Brahms cocktail is thoroughly to be 
recommended. A. R. 
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THE HAYDN STRING QUARTET SOCIETY, VOLUME 4 

This volume, containing the quartets in F minor, Op. 20, 
No. 5, E flat major, Op. 50, No. 3, C major (Emperor), Op. 76 
No. 3, unquestionably maintains the high standard of per- 
formance—-the Pro Arte Quartet are again the players—and 
recording before reached, and in the recording, I think, sur- 
passes it. 

The F minor quartet, which is one of the few works of 
Haydn through which there runs a vein of tragedy, and which 
would be the best sort: of propaganda to squash the now 
dying “ papa ” Haydn legend, takes pride of place in interest. 
(There would be no purpose in adding to Cecil Gray’s excellent 
notes on this and the other quartets here.) 

Except for its delightful last movement the E flat quartet 
is just a little dull. The music, moreover, is played too 
strenuously—-always excepting the last movement, which is 
exquisitely given—the slow movement, especially, not having 
the ethereal and disembodied character to which Mr. Gray 
draws attention. The performance of the Emperor puts in 
the shade every other recording I remember. The full tone, 
shading, phrasing and unanimity of the players are remarkable. 

The prominence of the first violin in all the quartets is due 
to no conceit on the part of the artist, but to the fact that 
Haydn’s writing is homophonic and harmonic rather than 
contrapuntal. The contrapuntal interest and lovely detail 
of all the parts to be found in the six Mozart quartets dedi- 
cated to Haydn are replaced by the originality and unexpected- 
ness of the harmonic schemes, the heauty of the melodic 
outlines, the open-air freshness of the tunes themselves. 
It is good to think that there are sufficient people who care 
for this, the most lovely of all the forms of music, to ensure 
the Haydn Society reaching thus far in its notable work. 
May it go much further and give us, with some change of 
nomenclature, also the six Mozart quartets. 

A. R. 


SOCIETY RECORDS 
BY RETURN OF 


POST? 


It is surprising how very few people are aware of the | 
wealth of music offered by the various ‘‘ Society ” 
issues. Membership simply entails the price of the 
records—it does not cost you anything extra to 
obtain the finest recordings in existence. We have 


just issued a new list which gives full details of all the 


“Society” records, showing the contents of each 
volume and their cost. 

The composers represented include Rachmaninoff, 
Kilpinen, Schubert, Delius, Couperin, Haydn, etc. 
Come and hear these new records in comfort at 
Imhof House. 


ALFRED IMHOF L". 


The house that makes friendly customers 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


MUSEUM 5944 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MLLE. G. CERNAY (mezzo-soprano) and M. GEORGES 
THILL (tenor) with orchestra.—Softly awakes my heart 
(Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix) from Samson and i 
(Saint-Saéns ; text by Lemaire); sung in French. 
Columbia LX385 (12in., 6s.). 


The lovely melody of Mon ceur s’ouvre & ta voix must 
surely rank among the most beautiful in the whole domain of 
music. Those who are familiar with it only in the form of a 
mezzo-soprano or contralto solo—the usual concert form— 
may be surprised to learn that in Saint-Saéns’ opera Samson 
et Dalila it is not, strictly speaking, a solo aria, but the piéce 
de résistance in a long duet between Samson and Dalila, and 
that the final phrases in each verse of the concert version 
belong to Samson. The present record gives the excerpt for 
the first time in its proper operatic form and thus may be 
regarded as an endeavour to supply a long-felt want. It is 
not easy to criticise it without conveying too unfavourable an 
impression to those who have not heard it; so let it be under- 
stood that I regard it as a fundamentally good record, though 
I have to put one big black mark against it. 

There is a slight, superfluous “‘ ring’’ about some of the 
mezzo-soprano’s notes which may be in the recording, though 
it is possibly an idiosyncrasy of my reproducer ; ignoring this, 
then, the recording is splendid ; technically, therefore, our 
want has been catered for most satisfactorily, save for one 
other important point. 


Tam all for getting full value for money and have no objection 
in general to seeing a record with two well-filled sides ; but 
I object most strongly when this is achieved in an inartistic 
manner. The present record begins with Dalila’s solo Un 
dieu plus puissant que le tien ; Samson’s reply Insensée/ oser 
m’accuser/ follows, and then begins Mon ceur s’ouvre & ta 
voix ; and, thanks to the space limitation of the record, the 
first verse of the lovely aria is split between the two sides. 
To me, this is an unpardonable sin against good taste. To 
avoid it, I would have cheerfully sacrificed most of 
the opening solos and begun with Samson’s Pour toi si grand 
est mon amour. I am surprised that the artists have allowed 
their work to be so grievously bisected. 

The main burden of the singing falls upon Mlle. Cernay. 
Since the days of Susanne Brohly I cannot recall having heard 
a better French mezzo-soprano. She has a steady, well- 
produced voice of attractive quality and is a stylish singer ; 
but she is not my ideal of the Philistine siren. In like manner 
M. Thill hardly suggests a normally God-fearing Israelite 
weakly falling to the seductive guile of an alluring female. 
In short, the artists do not create the illusion that they are 
living their parts ; the singing is very pleasant to listen to, 
but the performance is competent rather than inspired. 
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GRACE MOORE (soprano) with orchestra.—They call me 
Mimi and Farewell from La Bohéme (Puccini) ; sung in 
Italian. Brunswick 129 (12in., 4s.). 

Early in June Miss Grace Moore is to sing the part of Mimi 
in Puccini’s La bohéme at Covent Garden. Already one 
agency has had hundreds of applications for seats from people 
who normally have no interest in Covent Garden save as a 
market. Such is the power of the movies in general and 
“* One Night of Love ”’ in particular. 

Miss Moore is, I believe, attached to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Her present recordings do not reveal the - 
super artist of the too enthusiastic film fan’s fancy, but they 
certainly indicate a very fine operatic soprano who may well 
become a still finer artist if she refuses to let popular success 
turn her head. 

The items she has chosen are, naturally enough, the 
simple life story told to Rodolfo the poet by the little seamstress 
who didn’t know why she was called Mimi when her name was 
Lucia, and Mimi’s subsequent farewell to Rodolfo. The 
farewell is the better, perhaps because its brevity and the 
nature of the music make it the easier. The Mi chiamano 
Mim is not much more than a fine bit of singing. It lacks 
the little extra graces needed to transform it from a well-sung 
aria to a finished work of art. It does not duly emphasise 
the compensating joy in Mimi’s humdrum attic life, up among 
the chimney-pots, the joy of being near the sky and the 
sunshine. The singing of those beautiful lines : 

Ma quando vien lo sgelo, 
Il primo sole 6 mio, 
Il primo bacio dell’ aprile 6 mio 

should thrill the listener. 

On each side of the record the first and last few grooves are 
smooth-running while the rest are marred by a surface hiss 
that is much too bad for me to ignore without doing an 
injustice to readers. It sounds uncommonly as if the record- 
ings were made at second hand (like re-created Caruso records). 


LINA PAGLIUGHI (soprano) with orchestra—Or son sola 


from Fra Diavolo (Auber) and Come per me sereno from 
La sonnambula (Bellini); sung in Italian. Parlophone 
E11277 (12in., 4s.). 

Here is another record by the soprano who introduced us 
recently to La gazza ladra. Once again she avoids hackneyed 
arias in favour of two that are not otherwise available, though 
a famous recording of one of them will be remembered. 

Auber, who lived to a ripe old age, was a sort of French 
Rossini, a prolific composer of operas, mostly of the lighter 
type. Nowadays his name would be unknown to most of us, 
except as the name of a street leading to the Paris Opera 
House, were it not for the fact that one of his works, Fra 
Diavolo, has managed to survive, together with the jolly 
overtures to several others. 

Bellini, on the other hand, died young; to be precise, he 
died exactly one hundred years ago at the age of thirty-two. 
His centenary is being honoured in Italy and elsewhere ; 
I hope that this record will not be our sole tribute to the 
memory of one whose graceful melodies entranced our grand- 
sires. 

With Zerlina’s showy aria from Fra Diavolo is coupled 
Amina’s aria d’entrata from La sonnambula. The latter is 
given without its recitative ; and since the cavatina itself, 
Come per me sereno, is short, room has been found for Sovra 
il sen la man mi posa, its concluding cabaletta. 

I cannot recommend the record very cordially. Neither the 
voice nor the singing is all that could be desired. 
The most obvious fault at a first hearing is the undue pro- 
portion of high notes that are too shrill to fall gratefully on the 
ear ; a tone control might remedy things a little. Another 
fault is presumably associated with imperfect breath-control, 
and makes the singing what I must call, for want of a better 
expression, rather explosive in character. This mars the 
smoothness and easy flow of the musical phrases and naturally 
produces its worst effect in the slow-moving passages. 
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EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) with choir and orchestra.—- 


Barcarolle (Waldteufel ; Alfy) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone R2073 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
This one item occupies both sides of the record. It is just 


as well that it is called barcarolle, and not by a first-line title, 
or I should assuredly have described it as a vocal waltz for 
soloist and chorus. Herr Alfy is presumably responsible for 
utilising Waldteufel’s music in this manner ; it is by no means 
his first effort in this direction. 

The music does not exhibit Waldteufel at his best, but the 
‘melodies are very tuneful and catchy and go with a swing. 
The singing, too, is quite good both on the part of the soloist 
and on that of the choir, but the music seems a trifle low in 
pitch for the soprano. It is nice to be able to welcome Emmy 
Bettendorf back again ; it would have been still nicer to hear 
her in something that displayed her vocal gifts to better 
advantage than this pretty trifle, which, by the way, is well 
recorded. 
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RICHARD TAUBER (tenor) with orchestra.—Chanson de 
Padieu or Abschiedlied (Tosti), and, with organ and 
orchestra, Ecstasy (Louis Ganne) ; both sung in German. 
Parlophone-Odeon RO20277 (10in., 4s.). 


Tauber seems to have an inexhaustible repertoire. Last 
month he was in a flirtatious mood ; this month he is much 
more serious, with dark timbre to match. I do not know 
whether Louis Ganne’s Eztase was originally a song or not, 
and anyway it does not matter very much ; but one gets so 
accustomed to hearing it played by small instrumental com- 
binations that it comes as a shock to hear it sung. The singer’s 
ecstasy is well enough portrayed, but I definitely prefer his 
melancholy in the Tosti song, which is sung with delicacy and 
restraint. However, you must take them both or leave them ; 
and if you wish to have Tauber in all his moods you must 
certainly take them. The recording has been well done and 
the organ used with discretion. H. F. V. L. 







































CHORAL 


L’Anthologie Sonore 

Vocal Ensemble (five voices): Psalms 25 and 19 (Claude 
Goudimel, 1505-1572) and Psalms 42 and 69 (Claude Le 
Jeune, 1528-1600). L’Anthologie Sonore. AS30-1 (one 
12in.). 

Students of sixteenth-century polyphonic music and of 
the development of church music will find this record— 
for which we could hardly have hoped as an ordinary issue— 
of the greatest interest. Like many of our own Tudor com- 
posers, Goudimel began by writing for the Roman church 
and ended by both adhering to and composing for the Pro- 
testant church: which, in his case, meant the doctrines 
associated with the name of Calvin. 

Calvinism rejected any appeal to eye or ear in favour 
of an oppressive sobriety and severity, forgetting that as 
man is composed of body and soul, he will not be satisfied by 
a religion that caters wholly for the one and neglects the other. 
Music other than unison singing was thought to detract from 
the purity of the word of God. Now it is understandable that 
the reformers revolted from the esthetic posturing, the 
merely ingenious note-spinning, with a consequent obscuring 
of the words, which the Council of Trent had itself condemned 
in the church music of the time. But if music is suppressed 
in one quarter, it will out in another. Therefore the Calvinist 
had to be permitted to use the resources of the musical art 
denied him in his chapel in his home. Hence the formation 
of the Huguenot Psalter with the Latin words paraphrased 
and rhymed in the vernacular, and tunes, as experts think, 
of undoubtedly secular origin: tunes, moreover, at first used by 
both Catholics and Huguenots. 

The people’s melodies, successfully excluded from the 
Gregorian Chant in a long-fought battle by the church, then 
insinuating themselves into polyphonic masses with results 
that led to the reforms insisted upon by the Council of Trent 
and gloriously realised by Palestrina, at length find rest in 





the various churches of the reformers and final perfection in 
Bach. We must not forget, then, that Goudimel is writing 
music ‘ pour l’esjouir en Dieu particuliérement és Maisons ”’ 
and not for church use. Rightly, therefore, these intimate 
pieces are sung not after the weighty manner of a chorale, 
but by a group of soloists. His two styles, one simple, syllabic 
and chordal, with the melody in the tenor, and the other rich, 
free and polyphonic, are both represented on the first side of 
this record, the leaflet giving the words. 


Psalm 25 (Ad Dominum levavi) appears most interestingly 
in both these styles and there is a considerable degree of 
imitative polyphony in the setting of the 19th Psalm (Coeli 
enarrant gloriam Dei). 

On the reverse the first piece, Psalm 42 (Quem admodum 
desiderat) has the melody in the tenor and is syllabic, but the 
second, Psalm 69 (Salvum fac me Deus), is written with a poly- 
phonic elaboration that makes one understand, if not agree 
with, the comparison of the composer, Claude Le Jeune, to 
Lassus. 


Actually these composers sound most successful in the 
syllabic chants. Here the music has a reverential beauty : 
even though a beauty that fears rather than loves God. 


But there is a lack of freedom, a feeling of clipped wings, in 
the polyphony. Gibbons, writing for the Anglican church, 
solved the problem of keeping his artistic convictions, and yet 
satisfying the reformers, much more happily. 

While, therefore, the Penitential Psalms of Lassus remain 
on their pinnacle, this record contains music of a positive, 
if severe, beauty, finely sung with the grave expression it 
demands. It is in every way a record of high quality and 
great interest. A. R. 


‘ 





THE TECHNIQUE 
OF MODERN SINGING 


By JOYCE HERMAN ALLEN 


This book is by a leading private teacher whose ideas and methods 
on the interpretation of modern songs are unusually interesting. 
A special chapter deals with radio singing. 164 pp. 5s. net. 
“Mrs. Herman Allen's book is full of common sense, delightfully written, 
and most attractively produced. It should be read by every English 
singer, whether he thinks he has learnt everything or not. Radio technique 
and programme-building are admirably dealt with, and the appendix gives 
a heartening list of songs by British composers.”—‘t The Gramophone.” 


Order from a bookseller, or direct (postage 6d. extra) from 
PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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To make up for a dearth of good 
comedy and instrumental records 
this month, those contributing to 
the orchestral section seem to have 
gone all out in providing the best 
bunch that I can remember. 
Detailed review is impossible, and 
readers may find a choice em- 
barrassing, but I will do what I can. 
The most interesting news is the 
return of Paul Whiteman, who in 
the past was responsible for a 
number of records in the permanent 


H.M.V. C. 4/- B. 2/6 
Parlophone R. 2/6 
Decca K. 2/6 F. 1/6 
Panachord 1/- 





PRICES 


(except when otherwise stated) 


named Rhythm Symphony. The 
first is the Memories of Horatio 
Nicholls, which Debroy Somers 
recorded a month or two back. The 
selection contains some of the 
grandest tunes of the early jazz era, 
but the recording is muddy. The 
other record is of a piece called 
Lolita and Pierne’s Entry of the 
Little Fauns, with which Jack 
Payne backed his record of Ravel’s 
Bolero. It is an amusing trifle, if a 
little over-long, and it is. wittily 


Columbia DX. 4/- DB. 2/6 
Brunswick 2/6 
Regal-Zonophone MR. 1/- 
Rex 1/- 








library. On H.M.V. B8318 his 
Concert Orchestra plays Reginald 
Foresythe’s Serenade for a Wealthy Widow (recently broad- 
cast on the harpsichord !), notable for some superb playing 
in the last chorus, which I am fully prepared to describe as 
‘““ swing music.”” Every time this piece crops up I long for 
records of the three funeral marches by Lord Berners, 
especially the one for a rich aunt. The reverse contains Deep 
Forest, sub-titled A Hymn to Darkness and attributed to Razaf, 
Foresythe (Reginald?) and Hines (Earl?). Unfortunately none 
of the three has been able to save the piece from being the pre- 
tentious nonsense it is. But you should have the record for that 
moment of brilliance in the Serenade. Ambrose has a surprise on 
Decca F5529. Here is the Danse Rituel du Feu from Falla’s 
ballet ‘‘ Love, the Magician.”’ (The label makes the old mistake 
of printing de Falla, whereas the article is only used when the 
Christian name is included, thus, Manuel de Falla.) When 
the dance bands took up the Ravel Bolero they failed because 
that work is only effective when played for the full seventeen 
minutes by the largest orchestra in the world, but this Fire 
Dance is simply a brilliant piece of rhythmic music, and 
Ambrose plays it admirably. The other side of this record is 
reviewed by Mr. Jackson. 

Armando di Piramo and his Orchestra is a new one on me. 
The band play elaborate arrangements of two “‘ descriptives,”’ 
the famous Souvenir d’Ukraine and Impressione d’ Orientale 
on Columbia DX688. A full barrel of local colour. The 
Commodore Grand Orchestra (of Hammersmith?) play an 
excellent selection from Lilac Time on Rex 8507. This is 
beautifully recorded and is recommended without reservation. 
The same orchestra (this time definitely of Hammersmith and 
conducted by Harry Davidson) play two salon pieces on 
Regal-Zonophone MR1691, The Golden Musical Box and 
The Musical Clock of Madame de Pompadour. Again beauti- 
fully recorded. The playing of this orchestra on its few 
records is so good that we could well do not only with more, 
but with music worthy of its mettle. It is one of the best 
light orchestras available to-day. And talking of musical 
boxes, we have something in this genre from the Orchestre 
Raymonde who seem determined to surprise us at all costs. 
In Musical Box Miniatures they provide a quiet record of 
excerpts ranging from The Magic Flute of Mozart to Ba, Ba, 
Black Sheep. (Columbia DB1544.) 

Two records come from Harold Ramsay and his fatuously 





played on this record. (Decca K752 
and 754.) Debroy Somers plays a 
selection from ‘“‘Glamorous Night.”” Mr. Novello’s music is 
not breath-taking, but it is very pleasant and tuneful. 
(Columbia DX687.) Jack Payne weighs in with a Medley 
of Irish Airs, which will horrify Irishmen but will be a tonic 
to those who appreciate the meaning of the word “ attack.” 
(Rex 8484.) Jay Wilbur’s selection from ‘‘ Stop Press” is so 
brilliant in its admittedly commercial way that I am persuaded 
to lift the ban with which till now I have clothed this frolic. 
I have said before that Mr. Wilbur is one of our most 
reliable recorders, but I recommend anybody who wants the 
best record, irrespective of price, of this music (and thxt to 
**Here is my Heart’) to choose this version. (Rex 8473.) 

Those who remember “ Irene,” and even those who don’t, 
should be grateful to Reginald King for reviving Alice Blue 
Gown on Regal-Zonophone MR1692, backed with If you could 
care from ‘‘ As You Were.’ Albert Sandler, Edith Lorand, 
and the Orchestra Mascotte have all made records which are 
the best which I can remember from these stalwarts of the 
studios (pardon my journalese, but I am writing against time). 
Mr. Sandler with his orchestra plays two compositions by 
Jacob Gade, Illusions and Give me your heart, on Columbia 
DB1545. The solo violin is admirably reproduced and lacks the 
tendency to shrillness which has marred some of Sandler’s 
earlier records. The second of these tunes, which is reminis- 
cent of something else, is played by Jacob Gade himself on 
Parlophone R2080, backed with another of his compositions 
Because. Sandler’s record is more delicate and is my pre- 
ference. Edith Lorand, as a pioneer of the gramophone, will 
always be welcome, and I hope she will soon pay this country 
another visit, for a more gracious personality has seldom been 
seen on our stage. This month she shows her mettle in 
Sarasate’s Zigewnerweisen on Parlophone R2078. Her dark 
tone is admirably suited to this music. You know whet to 
expect from the Orchestra Magcotte, and if your library is 
still lacking a sample I recommend Twinkling Lights (Waltz 
Medley from the operetta ‘“‘ Der Obersteiger”’) and The Last 
Letter on Parlophone R2081. 

Mantovani, thanks largely to an excellent vocal, has done it 
again with Let me sing you to sleep with a love song on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1710. On the other side is Lonely Linden 
Tree, by the same composer as Isle of Capri, but after hearing 
this you will not need to be told. Really, Dr. Grosz! And 
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here are some tangos. Beautiful (Un Joli Tango) and City 
of Love (Ville de Delices !) by Tity Quentin’s Tango Orchestra 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1714; Besame Tango and Tango 
Romantique by The Castillians on Panachord 25736, and 
Many Beautiful Women by the Oscar Joost Dance Orchestra 
on Decca F5527. On the back of this last is a fantasia on 
Moya’s well-known Song of Songs, which is quite interesting. 
Troise and his are a little more restrained this 
month in Lonely Linden Tree and Lady, sing your gipsy song 
on Rex 8487, which brings me to the Hawaiian department, 
from which we have two records. Geographically and 
musically Hawaii is a long waii from Harlem, but Andy Iona 
and his Islanders have attempted to bridge the gulf in 
Minnehaha (Hawaiian Stomp) on Regal-Zonophone MR1711. 
This may be all against the canons of both hot stuff and the 
grass skirt, but it should entertain you. The backing is a 
nasty one for the printer, Ta-Hu-Wa-Hu-Wa-i-a, which is 
described as a Hawaiian War Song, but it is only fair to say that 
the composer’s name is Noble.” The other record is by Roy 
Smeck’s Trio, who play with their usual slickness on Rex 8503. 
The tunes are Lemare’s Moonlight and Roses and There’s 
nothing else to do in Ma-La- Ka-Mo- Ka- Lu (Oh la, la !). 

Thus by easy stages we arrive at the accordeon, the craze 
for which remains unabated, and, as usual, pride of place goes 
to Primo Seala, who has no less than five records on Rex. 
Such an avalanche allows only a list of titles, so here goes : 
Easter Parade and On the other side of the hill (8488), Six Hit 
Medley (8478), Prairie Schooner, the best hill-billy tune for 
years, and Andalusia, not by Granados (8476), Accordeon 
Joe and Oh! Fred, tell them to stop, a first-rate comedy number 
(8477), and The Bridal Waltz and Olga Pulloffski, the beautiful 
spy (8501). The last two have vocals by Pat O’Malley, and 
the last of all will have a huge sale. The London Piano- 
Accordeon Band under Scott Wood have Roll along, Prairie 
Moon and Jumping Jack from “ The Flying Trapeze ”’ on 
. Regal-Zonophone MR1706, while in The Echo Waltz The 
Jolly Campers adopt the methods of Charlie Kunz. The 
reverse is of technical interest since the music finishes long 
before the record—collectors, please note. (Parlophone 
F170, Is. 6d.). 


Preluding the vocal section are three rather unusual records. 
A chorus and orchestra under Leopold H. Spitalny perform 
The Song of the Volga Boatmen, arranged by Chaliapine 
(whose voice may yet remain unaffected by his serious illness), 
Koenemann and Buck, while on the reverse is Goin’ Home, 
which is based on the slow movement from Dvorak’s Fifth 
Symphony (“‘ From the New World”). You may have heard 
the Boswell Sisters in it a few months ago, but there is no 
denying its effect in this record. (Brunswick 02010.) Next, 
Walford Hyden’s Cziganskys sing a two-part selection of 
Russian music. A friend of mine dubbed this as spurious, 
but it sounds sufficiently like the genuine article, even if it 
isn’t. Recommended to those who like their volga neat. 
(Columbia DB1543.) Then on Parlophone F163 (ls. 6d.) 
Sylvia Cecil has deserted Robert Naylor for John Hendrik 
in a duet version of Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life with Eddie 
Carroll and his Music. The reverse of this is plain ‘‘ dance,” 
the title being ’ Neath the Southern Moon. 


H.M.V. issue three records from ‘‘ Glamorous Night’ by 
the actual theatre artists, though I cannot understand why 
these songs should be spun out on to twelve-inch records. 
I suppose a realisation of the ease with which any Academy 
student could turn out this sort of thing by the yard engenders 
a@ sense of waste when contemplating these records, but of 
one thing we can be glad, in that they bring to the gramophone 
that fine tenor Trefor Jones. Here are the records. Elisabeth 
Welch in The Girl I knew and Far away in Shanty Town 
on C2741 (softer lights and sweeter music); Mary Ellis in 
Glamorous Night and When the gipsy played on C2742; and 
Trefor Jones in Shine through my dreams and (with Miss F}!is) 
Fold your wings on C2743. The recording is exquisite and the 
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accompaniments throughout are by the Drury Lane Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by: Charles Prentice. 

Maurice Elwin, who used to learn singing with Sir Henry 
Wood, gives the efficient performance we expect in Song of the 
Trees and On the other side of the hill on Rex 8480. He is 
helped out by a harmonised female vocal, doubtless the 
same girls we sometimes hear with Jay Wilbur. The almost 
medieval fortress of Layton and Johnstone is being heavily 
assailed by rumours of imminent collapse, and camp followers 
stalk the grounds whispering ‘‘ How long, how long?” But 
gramophonically the flag is still nailed to the mast, and as 
a token of strength in adversity come two records from the 
old firm—or is it the oldest firm? Anyway, it is always a good 
thing to gather rosebuds and the faithful should note Columbia 
DB1551 and 1550, containing March Winds and April Showers, 
When the Robin sings his song again, I believe in miracles and 
A little white gardenia (Layton only). Leslie Hutchinson will 
delight his admirers in If the moon turns green and Zing ! went 
the strings of my heart on Parlophone R2077. 


Frances Day strikes an intimate note in What is this thing? 
and Show me the way to romance, both from the film 
‘** Temptation,’”’ on H.M.V. B8317. This is an excellent 
example of presentation. Jeanette MacDonald shows off her 
voice in two numbers from ‘“‘ Naughty Marietta,’’ by Victor 
Herbert, Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life and Italian Street Song. 
(H.M.V. B8320.) I should like to take this opportunity of 
reminding readers of the quite outstanding record of the 
latter by Lucy Munroe issued by Decca some time ago, and 
of hoping that we may hear some more from this lady who 
came to us out of the blue. ‘“‘ Naughty Marietta ”’ brings me 
to Nelson Eddy, for whose records thousands must be waiting. 
May their enthusiasm surmount the shock of the red label. 
There is no question that Mr. Eddy can sing or that he carries 
out his immediate task to perfection. The voice is a bass- 
barytone and I hope we may soon have an opportunity of 
hearing him in more varied music. His songs are Ah/ Sweet 
Mystery of Life,’ Neath the Southern Moon, I’m falling in love 
with someone and Tramp, tramp, tramp along the highway on 
H.M.V. DA1419 and 1418 (4s. each). 


From ‘“‘ Sanders of the River,’’ Paul Robeson sings Congo 
Lullaby, Killing Song, The Canoe Song and The Love Song 
on H.M.V. B8315-6. These are excellently recorded and 
should accompany last month’s record from Mischa Spoliansky. 
Bebe Daniels is surprisingly pleasant in Dream Shadows on 
Decca F5543, but the illusion is quickly dispelled on turning 
over, when with Skeets Gallagher and Ben Lyon, one of whom 
is, I think, the lady’s husband, she gives us Hollywood 
Holiday. There is a neat crack at the end, forestalling any 
criticism! It is not long since Charlotte Greenwood’s comic 
antics saved a dire Continental musical play from collapse, 
but vocally she is nothing to shout about and apart from a 
neat accompaniment her record of It happened in the moon- 
light from ‘‘ Gay Deceivers’’ has no merit. The reverse is 
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Serenade, also from ‘‘Gay Deceivers” in which»: Miss 
Greenwood is now appearing. (H.M.V.B8324.) Leslie: Holmes 
has two songs well suited to his bright self in St. James’s 
Park and Gentlemen! The King / on Rex 8506. 

Two maritime hill-billies are on Decca F5516, respectively 
The Wreck of the Number Nine by Vernon Dalhart and The 
Sinking of the Vestris by Frank Luther. Both singers sound 
exactly alike, so if you are a follower of Mr. Luther you are 
safe in buying the record. Walter O’Keefe returns with The 
Gambler’s Wife and Always a Bridesmaid on Decca F554). 
O’Keefe achieves the miracle of imbuing these songs with 
personality. The best straight hill-billy of the month is 
Lonely Cowboy by the Prairie Serenaders on Panachord 
25735; the backing is that mouthful of a title When the 
curtains of night are pinned back by the stars. This is a good 
month for yodellers, of whom there are four ; the most versatile 
is Bert Mack in Good evening, my friends and 
The Yodelling Tailor on Panachord 25731; 
others are George van Dusen in The Yodelling 
Mouth Organ Player and Mountain Melodies 
on Rex 8492, Harry Torrani in Yodelling to 
You and The Lonesome Yodeller on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1699, and Jimmie Rodgers in 
Years Ago and Jimmie Rodgers’ Last Blue 
Yodel on Regal-Zonophone MR1702. Lastly 
in this section is a new whistler, who proves 
himself a worthy rival to Margaret McKee 
and Ronald Gourley. His name is Jules Lesci 
and his numbers are Strauss’s Voices of Spring 
and Offenbach’s Doll Song from ‘‘ The Tales 
of Hoffmann.”’ It would be difficult to imagine 
a harder task for the whistler, for in the waltz 
he must negotiate long passages without a 
breath and in the staccato Doll Song it is a 
matter of hitting the right note. This is quite 
an astonishing performance. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1700.) 

At the beginning of this article I hinted at a 


pianists are Charlie Kunz, Len Green, Tony 
Lowry, Patricia Rossborough, Jack Wilson. and Renara. 
Kunz has two more medleys on Rex 8479 and 8502, in which 
he repeats some of his earlier numbers. Last month Mr. 
Jackson had some hard things to say about people who 
deliberately set out to copy somebody else’s style, and I leave 
it to readers to spot the difference between Kunz and Len 
Green, whose third medley is on Panachord 25732. Tony 
Lowry, once one of Jack Payne’s arrangers, is merely dull in 
his Bouquet of Serenades (Schubert, Heykens, Tosti, Pierne, 
Moskowski and -Drigo) on Decca F5533, but Miss Rossborough 
makes a partial return to her former self in selections from 
“The Flying Trapeze” and “ Mississippi’’ on Parlophone 
R2082. Jack Wilson in Dizzy Fingers, Dizzy Keys revives 
Dizzy Fingers, The Kitten on the Keys and Flapperette on 
Regal-Zonophone MR1694, while Renara plays Rhythm of the 
Rain and I was lucky, both from ‘‘The Man from Folies 
Bergere,’’ on H.M.V. B8322. These last two records, though 
in no way outstanding, are my choice among piano records of 
the month. 

A learned society once debated whether the organ could 
be taken seriously. When I put this question to a young 
English composer his only comment was “I don’t see how it 
can.” It can be argued that like the military band the organ 
is simply a bad imitation of the orchestra, but the fact remains 
that for sheer entertainment value the cinema organists have 
this month left the pianists a whole avenue behind. Sidney 
Torch in Orient Express even beats Reginald Foort’s notorious 
Choo-Choo record. Incidentally, the best record of this train 
number is still that by Emil Roosz on Imperial-Broadcast. 
Mr. Torch backs this effort with another rag, Temptation, 
which should amuse Harry Roy. (Columbia DB1549.) 
Dixon reaches his eighth Dixonland medley on 
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Regal-Zonophone MR1696 (note his treatment of Blue Moon) 
and on «MR1695 has rather pedestrian selections from 
** Naughty Marietta’’ and ‘ Mississippi.” Jesse Crawford, 
once a pillar in the H.M.V. list, and who made a brief appear- 
ance for Decca some months back, now turns up on Panachord 
25737 at a shilling in the Bridal Chorus from Wagner’s 
‘* Lohengrin” and the Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s 
music to ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” I protest that if this 
music is to be played on the organ nothing less than the new 
instrument at the Albert Hall will do. The beginning of the 
Mendelssohn is comically like a taxi horn. There are two solo 
accordeon records. On Panachord 25738 Frosini gives an 
amazing performance in Carnival of Venice and Accordeon- 
mania, and on Parlophone F171 a gentlemen called Viljo 
Vesterinen plays T'wo Guitars by Louis Katzmann, whose 
band we have heard on records, and Hungaria, described as 
a novelty fox-trot by Doucet, but that isn’t 
the half of the story. In fact, this record gave 
me a real thrill, because it is actually the 
brilliant arrangement of Liszt’s music which 
Clement Doucet himself has recorded on 
Columbia 4860, still I think in the catalogue 
and one of the greatest piano records ever 
issued. This is the sort of brilliant caricature 
which the musician can appreciate as well as 
those who are simply carried away by the 
dazzle. When Doucet and his partner Wiener 
came to England they gave a recital at the 
Wigmore Hall and spent the rest of the week 
at the Holborn Empire. I hope this record of 
Vesterinen’s ,will drive you to the Doucet and 
to a demand for more records by this superb 
artist who is so little known in this country. 
He is a musican to his finger-tips and if you 
want a real laugh you should hear his Wagnerian 
skit, also available on an early Columbia. 
Perhaps the best comic record is that 
sponsored by André Charlot on H.M.V. ©2749. 


dearth of good instrumental records. The Leslie Holmes In Atmospherics three radio lecturers are set 


going, but unfortunately for them they keep 
colliding with each other with the most felicitous results for 
the listener. The speakers are Mr. Charlot, Edward Cooper 
and Reginald Reynolds, but I have seen this idea in print some 
time ago. Like most parlour games the fun depends on the 
slickest co-operation, and in this instance it takes a little time 
to get the speakers going. On the back is a sketch called 
French as she is learnt, which may not amuse you at all, until 
it is well under way, and then you will probably realise that it 
is rather a good joke after all. Cicely Courtneidge records her 
dramatic version of Gentlemen! The King! as broadcast, and 
the great moment is splendidly achieved. On the back is 
Things are looking up by Noel Gay of King’s Horses fame, 
but this must be written down as a failure. (H.M.V. B8314.) 
Billy Bennett recites two typical monologues in The League 
of Nations and The Call of the Yukon, which last contains 
a glorious rhyme, worthy of Robey’s “ King Kong playing 
ping-pong with May Wong in Hong-Kong.” (Rex 8493.) 
An Irish record comes from Elma Hayward, Richard Hayward 
and J. R. Mageean on Decca F'5517 containing two sketches 
which should appeal to Irishmen, Jolly Old Pals and His 
first boots. Norman Long sings Wot for? which he broadcast 
from Brighton on Jubilee Day, coupled with Anything can 
happen nowadays on Columbia DB1547. From Murgatroyd 
and Winterbottom we have Clothes and The Seaside on 
Parlophone R2079 at which one can only gasp, while Flanagan 
and Allen are themselves in Life begins again and Where the 
arches used to be on Columbia DB1548. Bobby Comber has a 
good song in Jolly good company beside the sea, and a poor one 
in Everything is Hunky Dooly on Rex 8505, and children of 
all ages will want the new Walt Disney Impression from 
John Watt’s ‘‘ Songs from the Films.’’ Here on a twelve-inch 
Decca (K755) is the whole story of The Pied Piper. 
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Betty Driver has two records containing Jubilee Baby, 
The little woolly vest, The Alpine Milkman and It’s men like 
you (make girls like me like men like you), which would 
be a superb song in the right hands. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1703-4.) 

Lastly, Tessie O’Shea sings Don’t kiss her in the daylight and 
It all belongs tome on Panachord 25734. Once 
more I anticipate a colossal future for this 
girl, but space again precludes the full story. 
There is just room for one urgent request. 
On the strength of a recent broadcast it is, 
I submit, essential that both Violet Loraine 
and Flotsam and Jetsam should return at 
once to the recording studio. In these days 
we can ill afford to lose the few original 
artists who remain. 


MORE JUBILEE RECORDS 

It is a privilege to announce two records 
for which the Empire has been waiting. 
The King’s Message to the Empire, which 
was broadcast from Buckingham Palace on 
the evening of May 6th, is recorded on 
H.M.V. RC2747. On the reverse is the 
finest piece of actuality that I have ever 
heard. It is virtually a complete sound 
picture of Their Majesties’ Procession from 
Temple Bar to St. Paul’s as broadcast by 
the anonymous commentator at Temple 
Bar and by Commander Stephen King-Hall 
at St. Paul’s. This is absolutely magnifi- 
cent. Then on RC2748 is His Majesty’s speech in reply to the 
Addresses by both Houses of Parliament in Westminster Hall. 
The echo of this lofty building adds to the effect, as do the 
cheers given at the instigation of the Lord Chancellor with 
which the record ends. These are two notable additions to the 
ever-growing list of Royal records, the profits from sales going 
to charities named by the King. (4s. each.) 
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Records of the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s are 
also issued by H.M.V. on C2750-2 (12s.). 

It will be remembered that the B.B.C. commissioned 
two English composers to contribute special works to the 
Jubilee programmes. Those who heard Eric Coates’ Song 
of Loyalty will doubtless want the record on Columbia DX690 
(4s.). The singer is Lance Fairfax and the 
composer conducts. It is beautifully re- 
corded except that the passages for strings 
written above the voice could be more 
forward. The reverse contains a number 
from the same composer’s suite ‘‘ From 
Meadow to Mayfair” called A song by the 
way. I hope that we may now expect a 
record of Walter Leigh’s Jubilee Overture, 
which bustles along in the manner of the 
immortal ‘‘ Jolly Roger.” 


Jack Hylton’s Jubilee Cavalcade is not 
to hand at the time of going to press and 
must wait till next month. It is so long 
since we had a twelve-inch Hylton that 
great things are naturally expected. Mean- 
while Billy Cotton gives us a Jubilee Party 
with Denis Gonet, the boy tenor, and The 
Casey Kids on Regal-Zonophone MR1686 
(1s.). The children are well to the fore 
this month. On Rex 8482 (1s.) the Corona 
Babes have ‘‘a scene from real life” 
called Jubilee Day in Paradise Alley, while 
George Buck and the Jubilee Kids in 
Poor but Loyal on Decca F5551 provide a 
good eighteenpence-worth of high spirits. To round up the 
proceedings Arthur Young and his Jubilee Orchestra with 
Gordon Little and chorus play Gentlemen! The King! and 
Let us sing unto Their Majesties on Decca F5546 (1s. 6d.). 
Other records of the first number are dealt with under 
‘* Miscellaneous.” 

R. WIMBUSH. 





CROONERS ’ 


Whether you like young Dick Powell as a film actor or 
not, you have got to admit that he certainly knows how 
to put over the numbers he is called upon to sing in the Warner 
Brothers super-spectacles in which he appears with increasing 
frequency. 


The latest of these spectacJes to reach London is ‘‘ Gold 
Diggers of 1935” and Dick sings the numbers from it on 
Decca F5548 and 9. His best effort is I’m goin’ Shoppin’ 
with you, but the best number is Lullaby of Broadway which 
he couples with it, but which is far better sung by Winifred 
Shaw on Brunswick 02026. 


To anyone who has seen the film this number is quite 
unforgettable, and Winifred Shaw’s record will recall that 
amazing stage set and the introduction of the song very 
vividly. 


Ray Warren, the young Irish crooner, does not, to my 
knowledge; appear in films himself, so he has to sing the songs 
of the crooners who do. This month you can hear him singing 
Joe Morrison’s song My Heart is an Open Book from “‘ Love 
in Bloom ” on Decca F5536, and out-Crosbying Bing in Soon 
and It’s easy to Remember (F5537). He would do better to 
develop a style of his own. 


A young lady who has real style of her own is Pat Hyde, 
who is refreshingly different in My Dance and Seein’ is 


Believin’ (Parlophone F173), and her Swing Music, as she 
calls it, is not misnamed. 


Nora Williams can tell you something about ‘‘ swing” too— 
listen to her in Muddy Water. But was it absolutely necessary 
to enshrine her Piccolo Pete for ever on wax? We have all 
heard her do it so often and she herself must be heartily sick 
of it (Regal-Zono. MR1697). 


Hildegarde, the American singer who somehow has 
acquired some of the glamour associated with Paris since her 
visit to that city of enchantment, sings the two numbers, 
I believe in Miracles and Listen to the German Band, which she 
contributed to Carrol] Gibbons’s broadcast on May 12th. The 
German Band is, of course, a comedy number, the other just 
what you would expect. 


Elsie Carlisle has turned entirely away from her melan- 
choly muse this month and you can revel in her story of 
Sweet Flossie Farmer—‘‘ the lovely snake charmer ’’—and 
Algernon Willie turns up again (Decca F5524). 


Just to conclude matters Billy Scott-Coomber will send 
you to sleep happy with You and the Night and the Music 
and a Wurlitzer (Rex 8489). 

M. E. C. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 


The record of the month is undoubtedly Geraldo’s Rhythm 
of the Rumba and The Magic of You on Columbia FB1057. 
As Edgar Jackson said last month, the influence of the rumba 
is the most important development of dance music of the last 
ten years, and Geraldo, always in the van, has obviously seen 
the possibilities for his own band in this development. 

He has made good rumba records before, but this month 
he excels himself—listen to that opening in Rhythm of the 
Rumba, and if you have a spark of rhythm in you anywhere 
you will long to learn the intricacies of this most exciting of 
dances. 

If you buy this record—and if you are in the very least 
interested in this subject you must buy it—you can practise at 
home to your heart’s content and then throw a party to teach 
all your friends. The smart ballrooms of Mayfair are no 
place for these gyrations, but in time even these temples of 
polite ambling may be swept off their lethargic feet by the 
rhythm of the rumba. 


Meanwhile, as is only to be expected, the bands controlled 
by Ambrose, Roy Fox and Lew Stone have made the best 
records of the month in rhythms that we all think we under- 
stand. 

Orchids to my Lady and My Dance played by Ambrose and 
his Orchestra (Decca F5518) are both in the slow, sweet, 
rhythmic style that Ambrose’s band alone seem to be able 
to make interesting and not merely sickly. Sam Browne 
rules the sound waves during nearly the whole of Orchids 
to my Lady and does magnificently with what is intrinsically 


a more worth-while tune than the general run of popular 
dance music. An altogether pleasing and artistic record. 


Roy Fox and his Band play When the Robin sings his Song 
again and If the Moon turns Green on Decca F5519, and for a 
really bright and swinging dance record you cannot do better 
this month. Peggy Dell booms away about the Robin’s song 
and you really feel that what with the spring and the Jubilee 
and one thing and another the depression has really gone at 
last. 

Seein’ is Believin’ seems to be the tune of the month from 
the point of view of popular appeal, and Lew Stone and his 
Band have managed to make a recording of it that puts their 
disc in a class above all the other renderings. Haunting Me 
is not such good material, but even so this band certainly 
knows how to turn out really attractive dance music. 


The last record in this section is of Life is a Song played by— 
don’t be shocked—Rudy Vallee and his Connecticut Yankees, 
backed with Lullaby of Broadway played by Richard Himber 
and his Ritz-Carlton Orchestra. 

Rudy Vallee finds his way into this august assembly by sheer 
merit. Life is a Song is obviously a sloppy tune with sloppy 
words and you would not, therefore, expect it to be played as 
a hot number. It isn’t on H.M.V. BD159, but it turns out 
to be a very pleasant affair with Rudy taking high marks for 
his singing. 

Inllaby of Broadway is one of those American tunes that 
have character and seem infused with the spirit of that most 
romantic street in the New World. Richard Himber’s band 
understand that spirit. 


ee 





Ambrose and his Orchestra. 

Ambrose’s Tiger Rag and I’ve got a Note (Decca F5550). 
Clive Erard knew the capabilities of this band when he made 
this special arrangement of Tiger Rag, but although individu- 
ally the soloists are brilliant, too little use is made of the 
ensemble. I’ve got a Note is attractive on first hearing, but 
would probably prove immensely irritating after several 
playings—too little in the idea for sustained entertainment. 


The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. 

I ain’t gonna sin no more and Don’t be afraid to tell your 
Mother (Brunswick RL243). Former title was originally 
issued some months ago and then withdrawn, coupling being 
subsequently issued the next month with another backing. 
It’s a grand number with Bob Crosby and the band entering 
into the spirit of the thing with real enthusiasm. 


Arthur Young and his Jubilee Orchestra. 

"Gentlemen! The King! and Let us sing unto their Majesties 
(Decca F5546). Gordon Little and a Male Chorus make a 
fine robust Jubilee record which may be a little late for the 
celebrations, but is worth keeping as a memento. 


Orville Knapp and his Orchestra. 

Talkin’ to Myself and Believe Me (Decca F5538). American 
band that certainly knows how to play dance music. Easily 
best recording of first tune, second one a little too sentimental 
for hardy Englishmen. But you’ll all fall for Virginia Verrill ; 
she’s the little lady who does the talkin’—or singing—to 
herself. 


Johnny Davis and his Orchestra. 
Don’t stop me if you've heard it before and Were you 


Foolin’ ? (Brunswick RL240). First title does not refer to the 
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latest story, but to the oldest of them all—love and a cottage. 
Johnny Davis gives all he’s got to the vocals and the band 
make a deal of cheery noise in between whiles. 


Lou Preager and his Romano’s Restaurant Dance Orchestra. 

The Girl with the Dreamy Eyes and Cherokee (Panachord 
25726). Here is a London band that is going to make a stir 
if it continues to play in this fashion. A grand shillings- 
worth which will make you look out for more records from 
Lou Preager’s stable. 


Lew Stone and his Band. 

Serenade and Zing! went the Strings of my Heart (Regal- 
Zono. MR1708). Both from new musical play ‘“‘ Gay 
Deceivers.”’ Serenade played as a rumba with great success, 
other just misses the mark and keeps record out of the 
** Record of the Month ”’ class. 


Geraldo and his Orchestra. 

Glamorous Night and Far away in Shanty Town 
(Columbia FB1053). Both from ‘‘ Glamorous Night.” 
Former is waltz introducing Fold your Wings, beautifully 
played with quiet insistence on dance rhythm, while Far 
away in Shanty Town is made to sound a far better tune than 
it really is. As good a record as you are likely to find of these 
tunes from Drury Lane’s big success. 


Jay Wilbur and his Band. 

Here comes Cookie and The Girl with the Dreamy Eyes 
(Rex 8486). Jay Wilbur seldom does anything really brilliant, 
but month after month he turns out really sound dance 
records that must be a boon to people who want the tunes of 
the moment played brightly and with just that touch of 
difference that makes them distinguished. And this coupling, 
as a coupling, is extraordinarily good value for money. 
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Roy Fox and his Band. 

With all my Heart and Soul and On the other side of the 
Hill (Decca F5520). Fox’s band in very sentimental mood 
with Denny Dennis doing his heart-throb act to excellent 
effect. If you like this kind of thing you won’t find a better 
interpretation anywhere. 


Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. 

Beach Boy and There’s nothing else to do in Ma-la-ka- 
mo-ka-lu (H.M.V. BD160). Again the King of Jazz disappoints. 
These recordings fall between two stools—they have neither 
the rhythm of a dance band nor the full-toned production of 
the stage band. Beach Boy has that baritone who sounds 
reminiscent of Lawrence Tibbett, and the Hawaiian number 
has a guitar, but that’s as near to Hawaii as it gets. 


Jack Jackson and his Orchestra. 

Serenade and It happened in the moonlight 
(H.M.V. BD166). Neither tune is in the really 
top-notch class, but Jt happened in the moonlight 
is well thought out and charmingly played and 
arranged. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra. 

Jubilation Rag and On the Night of June 
the Third (Parlophone F158). This would 
appear to be the season for “ rags,” and here 
is the prize ragger in jubilant mood, but you 
must remember not to take him seriously. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

St. James’s Park and Vienna in Spring- 
time (Rex 8472). Charlie Kunz had a bright 
idea when he got George Buck to sing St. 
James’s Park for him—he is the very essence 
of London and the merry throng who have 
flocked to St. James’s Park during Jubilee 
Week and behaved themselves so well that only 
twenty tulips were damaged during all that 
excitement and jollification! A very bright record, as 
befits two such happy subjects. 

Seein’ is Believin’ and The Bridal Waliz (Rex 8497). 
Band shows nice understanding of what is required of them in 
both tunes, and addition of organ to The Bridal Waltz gives 
just the right touch to melt your hearts of stone. 


Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra. 

Marie Louise and Fold your Wings (Regal-Zono. 
MR1709). This record nearly made me revise my opinion of 
Marie Louise—only nearly. But the disc is likely to appeal 
to a very extensive public. 


The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

I’m Pop-eye the Sailor Man and Olga Pulloffski, the 
Beautiful Spy (Columbia FB1054). Two comedy numbers, 
Pop-eye being particularly popular at the moment. Band 
gets better and better at this sort of thing and, after all, who 
wants to dance to comedy numbers? 


Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra. 
Haunting Me and 


Rudy Vallee and his Connecticut Yankees. 

Seein’ is believin’?’ (H.M.V. BD169). I should call 
Haunting Me the most disappointing record of the month ; 
it starts brilliantly, the opening bars promise a really unusual 
and stylish treatment of the number, but it then tails off into 
ordinariness which is only more noticeable after these exciting 
opening bars. The backing is the usual Vallee line of country. 
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The Masqueraders. 

Pom! Pom! and Friends (Columbia FB1063) and The 
Paper Hat Brigade and The house where I was born (FB1062). 
Well, well, these old friends have turned up again and sound 
more than ever like a mixture of Debroy Somers’ and Roy 
Fox’s bands. Pom! Pom! sets the pace and they stick to it. 


Enrica Madriguera and his Hotel Weylin Orchestra. 
A little Angel told me so and 


Jan Garber and his Orchestra. 


Here comes Cookie (H.M.V. BD168). Both excellently 
played by first-class American bands who cater for American 
dancing—a very different matter from the English brand, 
but decidedly more vital. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. 

Zing! went the Strings of my Heart and 
Olga Pulloffski (H.M.V. BD163). Hylton has 
two numbers here which suit his band and he 
makes the most of them—they are both lively 
and straight and imbued with good British 
brass and go. 


Geraldo and his (2) Rumba Orchestra, (6) Gaucho 
Tango Orchestra. 


The Chestnut Man and Lonely Linden Tree 
(Columbia FB1058). The Chestnut Man is first 
cousin to the Peanut Vendor, but he has more 
of the spirit of the Savoy than the West Indies 
in his veins. For all that he is a genial soul 
whose acquaintance you should certainly make. 
The tango is not as sinspiring as the Gauchos 
usually make them. That “s” is a typing 
error, but the word is appropriate, so it shall 
stay. 


The Bugle-Call Raggers. 

New Jig Rhythm and Two Trumpet Toot 
(Decca F5535) and St. James’s Park and Andalusia (F5534). 
Here they are again, these jubilant gentlemen whose high 
spirits carry them to dizzy heights of virtuosity on their 
various instruments. Try these out towards the end of your 
party when everyone is gay and they will probably prove a 
shrieking success—unless, of course. you don’t have that kind 
of party. 


Freddie Martin and his Orchestra. 

My Heart's in the right Place and When Love knocks at 
your Heart (Brunswick RL238). No need to tell you that here 
is one hundred per cent. ‘‘ romance.” Moonlight and roses 
music. 


The Casa Loma Orchestra. 

My Dance and Two Heads against the Moon (Brunswick 
RL242). Alas, that the Casa Loma should be so sad. Bands 
that can set us on our feet as they can are few and far between, 
so why should they try to plunge us into such depths of 
gloom? 


Jack Payne and his Band. ! 

My Dance and I’m Pop-eye the Sailor Man (Rex 8483). 
Here is the melancholy story of the lady who cut her dance 
again, but you can forget about it in the hearty energy of 
Pop-eye who eats his spinach. 


Phil Green and his Rhythm. 

Fox-Trot Medley (Parlophone F166). The perfect record 
for that quiet evening on the river in midsummer to which 
you are looking forward. M. E. C. 
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“* Conversations on Fazz” 


Leonard Hibbs makes a praiseworthy attempt to explain for the first time the meaning 
and practice of Swing Music 


Leonard Hibbs 
Swing Music—Conversations about Jazz 
(No. 1.—Pts. 1 and 2. 12 in. Bruns. 


RT1.—2s. 6d.) 
(No. 2.—Pts. 1 and 2. 12 in. Bruns. 
RT2.—2s. 6d,) 


To-day is the fifth anniversary of my 
debut as dance music critic to THE Gramo- 
PHONE, and although the continued existence 
of the paper is due chiefly to the fact that 
my humble efforts have always been eclipsed 
in both quality and quantity by those of my 
colleagues who deal with what it might be 
wise to describe as the more serious forms of 
music, somehow my few pages each month 
have managed to survive, like the small 
voice in the wilderness. 

That it is a wilderness cannot be denied. 

When I first made my humble bow to you, 
dear readers, five years ago, jazz, if the 
mighty voice of classical musical thought as 
retiected in the lay press was to be believed, 
had been dying for at least the previous 
decade, and, not content with the obituary 
notices they had issued during the period, 
the same sources have continued to reissue 
them at short and commendably regular 
intervals from 1930 to the present day. 

But what is the truth of the matter? 
Far from dying, jazz is not only more alive 
to-day than ever, but is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in what the diehards will say 
is its most obnoxious form. 

I refer to hot—or, as we now term it, 
Swing—music. 

If you don’t believe me consider the 
number of records of Swing Music issued 
each month. From a paltry half-dozen a 
month two or three years ago, last month 
and again this month we have been given 
nearly thirty discs, nearly sixty sides. 

Normally, you would expect me to have 
the flags out and be waving my arms in 
great glee, for everyone likes to see his own 
little failing adopted by the populace 
against the advice of notabilities who have 
taken up cudgels against it. 

But I am doing no such thing. 

The reason is that if it cannot be said that 
only the cruder and “cornier ” forms of hot 
music have fired public imagination, at least 


they seem to be sharing honours with the 
better to such an extent that one is forced 
to the conclusion that the large portion of 
the nation which has taken to Swing Music 
knows lamentably little of what it is all 
about. 

I have not come to this belief suddenly. 
It has been forming in my mind on the 
evidence of years for a long time, and 
consequently more than once have I been 
tempted to try to do my little bit to 
explain this music as far as I know it, in 
the hope that such an attempt might 
prevent it from the ultimate fate which 
befalls all arts that get into the hands of 
exponents who foist their erroneous con- 
ception of them on an insufficiently en- 
lightened public; but apart from such 
scope as these reviews offer, the desire was 
never put into practice. 

Why? 

Frankly, because I found it too difficult. 

True I had a small share in the pro- 
duction of two Decca records—From Jazz 
to Rhythm and Rhythm, Past and Present— 
by Christopher Stone and Fred Elizalde 
to the extent that I wrote the dialogue, 


but while they were attempts to explain 
the changes which were taking place in the 
presentation of the jazz idiom, they dealt 
with the subject too superficially to be of 
any far-reaching importance. 

It was therefore not without considerable 
interest and admiration for his courage and 
initiative that I learnt that my good friend 
Mr. Leonard Hibbs proposed to take on the 
job that I had never satisfied myself I 
could do. 

I have just received the first fruits of his 
labours in the form of the records which 
head my section this month. They are the 
first two of what I understand is to be a series 
of perhaps twelve. 

I have much to quarrel with, both in the 
way Mr. Hibbs appears to be compiling 
his curriculum and as regards some of his 
statements. I think he has assumed that 
his listeners know too much, and has started 
teaching them to run before they know how 
to walk. But apart from the fact that I 
should be the last one to criticise someone 
else’s efforts to do a job that I funked 
starting myself, I readily concede that there 
is much in Mr. Hibbs’s “ Conversations ” 
that is really helpful, and I strongly advise 
everyone interested in Swing Music to hear 
what he has to say, even though many are 
almost bound to find themselves out of their 
depth through Mr. Hibbs having failed to 
deal adequately with the rudiments which 
have to be fully understood before anyone 
can appreciate the finer points of the music 





Bands and Instrumental Groups 





cf 


Brilliant guitar and violin playing in fine performances by Quintet 
of the “ Hot Club de France” 


Dorsey Brothers nearer their form in new arrangement of “ Milenberg Foys” :: 


Venuti’s Blue Four and Five on Brunswick and Parlophone 


i: Sid Phillips makes 


another grand arrangement for Ambrose :: Artistry and musicianship in delightful 
music by Frankie Trumbauer’s orchestra on H.M.V. :: “ Fats” Waller and His 
Rhythm still leading the gay life 


BRUNSWICK 


Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Am.) 
Milenberg Joys (Roppolo, Mares and 
Morton) 
Tailspin (Trumbauer) 
(Bruns. 02023—2s, 6d.). 
Brilliant achievements may bring enviable 
rewards, but if only because they set a 
standard up to which one has always to 


endeavour to live they can become mill- 
stones which have to be carried as long as 
memory survives. 


Perhaps if the Dorseys had never given us 
Old Man Harlem and By Heck it would 
have been better—at least for them. Every- 
thing else they do has to bear the brunt 
of comparison with these two little gems, 
and to suggest that Milenberg Joys and 
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Tailspin can stand up to the attack would 
be merely an idle compliment. 

And yet there is much to be said for these 
two new performances. They are certainly 
a refreshing improvement on the Dorseys’ 
renderings of popular ditties which have 
lately been none the more acceptable for all 
the smug competence they have bestowed 
on them. Milenberg Joys is conspicuous 
not only for the Dorseys’ usual high standard 
of musicianship, but also for an arrangement 
that is for the most part reasonably interest- 
ing, and as it has at least a modicum of the 
real Dorsey swing it is obvious that it is 
a record of more than average appeal. 

Tailspin is not so satisfactory. Although 
pleasant enough musically, it tends to lack 
swing. But the worst thing about it is 
young Jimmy. ~The purely technical 
brilliance with which he plays a couple of 
saxophone passages is no excuse whatever 
for putting such stuff into music of this 
sort, and he would be far better advised to 
find more appropriate occasions if he wants 
to show off. Tom Dorsey’s trombone 
takes us back to better things, but I have 
heard him play better, and it must be 
confessed that it is the trumpet who walks 
away with the record when it comes to a 
question of solos. 

* * * 


Joe Venuti and His Blue Four (Am.) 

Mellow as a ‘cello (Rollini) 

Mystery ( Anon.) 

(Bruns. 02018—2s. 6d.). 

Having been given no ‘‘ Venuti’s Blue” 
records since goodness remembers when, 
this month by coincidence we get three 
sides. The third is on Parlophone and is 
dealt with later. 

One cannot help being amused at the 
naive disregard of elementary mathematics 
which is again to be found in the way the 
groups are described. Six artists appear 
in the Brunswick disc, so they label it 
Venuti and His Blue Four. Five play in 
the Parlophone, so they label that one 
Venuti and His Blue Five. 

For what the remark is worth—and in 
this case it is precisely nothing—the Bruns- 
wicks are the more recent recordings. The 
combination consists of Venuti; Adrian 
Rollini on vibraphone and bass sax ; Arthur 
Rollini on tenor and clarinet, Frank Victor 
guitar; Vietor Angle drums; and Fidgie 
McGrath piano. Both sides again come 
under the heading of jazz chamber music 
and are notable for the usual slick sophisti- 
cated elegance which has always been a 
feature of the combination’s work whoever 
the various artists that from time to time 
have comprised it may have been. The 
elder Rollini’s vibraphone is conspicuous 
more for the bell-like beauty of its tone than 
for the stuff he plays on it, and the main 
honours in the performances go to Venuti, 
and Arthur Rollini for his clarinet. 


* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Lona (Bauza) 

That Rhythm Man (Razaf, Waller and 

Brooks) 
(Bruns. 02019—2s. 6d.). 

Neat but not gaudy I think aptly de- 
scribes Lona. It consists of just four 
choruses. The first three are solos re- 
spectively by trumpet, tenor and piano; 
the last is the usual ensemble. A _ nice 
restraint, which if anything enhances the 
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stylishness of the soloist, is a feature of the 
performance. The trumpet and the piano 
both play with an easy, musical swing, and 
the tenor, who follows the Hawkins style, 
also gets his effects without any suggestion 
of forcing. 

In Rhythm Man the band hits it up a 
little more, but the same neatness of execu- 
tion, with clean support from the rhythm 
section, is again noticeable in this side. 


* * * 


Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Everybody Shuffle (v by Obie Alston) 
(Hopkins and Alston) 

Margie (v by Orlando Robertson) (Davis, 
Conrad and Robinson) 
(Bruns. 02025—2s. 6d.). 

Margie not only has the advantage of 
being a clean and unpretentious record, 
with the benefit the band has derived from 
its recent intensive rehearsing very much in 
evidence, but has some claims to originality, 
at any rate at the start. It opens with a 
solo celeste (Claude Hopkins) introduction, 
which carries on as an obbligato as the 
melody instruments take up the theme in 
the low register. Swing is perhaps not the 
strongest point of the first chorus because 
the bass (arco) is used for the bottom line 
of the harmonisation of the melody, and 
the pianist being employed at that little 
game of his own on celeste, rhythm is left 
to drums and guitar; but the effect is 
pleasantly musical and the celeste interest- 
ing. To follow one has to put up with a 
quite unnecessary vocal chorus, but having 
got this over we find quite presentable 
solos by trumpet, clarinet and trombone 
before reaching the last chorus in which the 
two trumpets play neatly against sax figures. 
All round a very pleasant performance. 

In Everybody Shuffle the band continues 
to show the high standard of ability it has 
attained, but the material is not so good. 
Here we have another of those arrangements 
which I describe as conventional patterns 
for hot orchestra, and apart from the fact 
that there is not much music in them they 
are all so much alike that they are beginning 
to get more than a bit boring. 

* * * 


Clyde McCoy and His Orchestra (Am.) 
China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) 
I've found a new baby (Palmer and 
Williams) 
(Bruns. 02017—2s. 6d.). 

I believe I am right in saying that this 
band owed much of the recognition it 
received in America to the efforts of a 
stunt trumpet player (he may have been 
McCoy himself for all I know). At any 
rate I have for some time had one of its 
American Columbia recordings called The 
Nightmare, the outstanding things about 
which are the crying and sobbing effects 
of the trumpet. Not that they mean any- 
thing in swing music, but, decidedly clever 
in their way, the tricks have from time to 
time caused a good deal of amusement as a 
novelty among my friends. They might 
have amused you too. I am _ therefore 
sorry to say that in these two new sides 
the perpetrator of the itinovation appears 
to be conspicuous by his absence. The 
nearest approach to him is the trombone 
player in I’ve found a new bqby, and he’s a 
good few miles off. For the rest the band 


Am.—American artists ee in America. 
V.—Vocal refrain. N.—Negro artists. 
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may be summed up as one of the brighter 
American “ commercial” hot bands. Fair 
in its way, but not what one would call 
enlightened, it gains in pep at least some 
of what it lacks in style. 

I’ve found a new baby is an Overture. 
If you don’t believe me, look on the label. 


* * * 


Cab Calloway and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Chinese Rhythm (v by Calloway) (White 

and Calloway) 

Weakness (v by ret (Swayze) 

(Bruns. 02011—2s. 6d.). 

With its Chinese patter effects, Chinese 
Rhythm (probably devised as production 
novelty for the band’s stage shows) is at 
least good for a few minutes’ bright enter- 
tainment. Musically it is not quite so Chinese 
as its name might suggest. The melody is 
simple and not untuneful in its way, and 
the treatment is a good deal less outrageous 
than one might have expected in view of the 
title. An alto solo is one of the more com- 
mendable parts of the disc. 

Weakness is the usual sort of more or less 
conventional song that Cab delights in 
for the exercise of his vocal chords, with the 
band just as you’ve heard it dozens of times 
before. 


* o* * 
COLUMBIA 
Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am.) 
Backbeats (Hill) 


Spitfire (Hudson) 

(Columbia FB1065—ls. 6d.). 

Two more hot arrangements to give the 
orchestra something to play. The main 
difference between them is that while 
Mr. Hudson is as usual very busy piecing 
his flamboyant clichés together, Mr. Hill 
takes things more easily and by writing 
less ostentatiously achieves a more attractive 
result. As far as the playing goes, the 
ensemble parts are the best. The solos 
found mostly in Backbeats are nothing to 
write home about. In fact, considering 
how good the ensemble is, it is surprising 
how weak they are. 


*” * * 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
B’ Wanga (Sid Phillips) 
Fire Dance (de Falla) 

(Decca F5529—Is. 6d.). 

In B’Wanga we have another of Sid 
Phillips’ clever compositions, played as 
perhaps only Ambrose and his orchestra 
could play it. 

The joy of this little work is that while it 
comes in the category of hot novelties for 
dance orchestras, it not only has musical 
merit, both as a composition and as an 
arrangement, but also the advantage of 
originality. Instead of boring us with a 
mass of the usual clichés strung together 
like so many sausages, Phillips has hit on a 
piquant little phrase and devised all the 
surrounding material to give it point. To 
say that this phrase is a gem is to put it 
mildly. It might not be an exaggeration to 
speak of it as an inspiration. And it might 
be even less of an exaggeration to use the 
word inspired to describe the way Ambrose’s 
orchestra puts the whole thing over. 

had one nasty shock over this record. 
It was when I looked at the label. It 
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says ‘with vocal refrain.” But don’t 
worry: it’s only Decca up to their little 
games again. There isn’t any singing. 
And thank goodness. The more I hear 
singing with dance bands, the more I 
think there is to be said for farmyards. 
A refrain sung now and again may be 
forgiven. It may even be enjoyable. 
But this surfeit of vocalistics which Ambrose 
(not to mention sundry others) has been 
giving us lately is ruining both his broadcasts 
and records. Cut the cackle and let’s hear 
the band, Bert. After all it is worth hearing. 

But about the backing, Fire Dance. 

Well, that’s grandly played too, but there 
I feel its appeal finishes. You may like it 
if you haven’t heard the “straight” 
version, but if you have I think you will 
agree that much is lost by “ adapting” 
such a work for dance band. 

* * * 
Louis Prima and His New Orleans Gang (Am.) 

It’s the rhythm in me (v by L. Prima) 

(Prima) 
Worry Blues (v by L. Prima) (Prima) 
(Decca F5528—1s. 6d.). 

I shall be surprised if my readers do not 
find these the best records we have had 
from Louis Prima. Worry Blues is one of 
the pleasantest slow melodies I have heard 
for some time, and I like the way it is 
presented. There is a good deal more 
swing about it than one usually finds at the 
tempo these days, and the soloists are not 
only good technically but play with a 
sincerity that has given their performance 
a personality of its own. 

The other side is faster, and again being 
by no means without swing should go well 
with those who prefer livelier material. 


* * * 
Red Nichols and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Harlem (v by Quartet) (Porter and 
Dowell) 

Three little words (v by Trio) (Kalmar 
and Ruby) 
(Decca F5540—1s. 6d.). 

Sometimes a word or two (in this case 
three) will make the echoes of a glorious 
past ring through the cobwebbed rafters, 
but once old soldiers have faded so far 
away they seldom come back. They spend 
their time in some distant realm created by 
their flagging imaginations, trying blissfully 
to revive a fast waning memory of the 
glories of Harlem and all it could have 
meant. 

*” * * 
Bugle Call Raggers 
New Jig Rhythm (v) (de Rosa) 
Two Trumpet Toot (v) (Roscoe and Kern) 
(Decca F5535—ls. 6d.). 

More shades of Harry Roy, but this time 
the laugh’s on the Raggers. Bert Wilton 
and Tommy Porter’s wonderful triple 
tongueing in T'wo trumpet toot does not appear 
in the Raggers disc, nor has their pianist 
got the p of Ivor Morton or Dave 
Kaye in New Jig Rhythm. 

oe * * 


H.M.V. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Plantation Moods (Rose and Trumbauer) 
Troubled (Countee and Trumbauer) 

(H.M.V. BD158—1s. 6d.). 
Cast your mind back to such early 

Parlophones—I am speaking now of pre- 

“ Rhythm-Style” days — as Humpty- 
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Dumpty, Three Blind Mice, Krazy Kat and 
Jubilee, and you will realise that one of the 
greatest influences for the good that jazz 
had ever known were Frankie Trumbauer 
and His Orchestra. There may be some 
who will quarrel with this statement, if only 
because Trumbauer contributed little to 
that all important matter—swing. He was 
not, and never has been, what you would 
call a swing artist himself, and perhaps 
because of this his orchestra never developed 
into what one would call a swing unit— 
at any rate in present-day sense of the word. 
But it hardly mattered. Trumbauer and 
his combination always had enough rhythm 
for their requirements because their real 
appeal lay in the fact that both were doing 
so much—perhaps more than any others— 
to make real music out of jazz. Trumbauer 
was (and for that matter still is) one of the 
most artistic of those who may be classed 
as creative soloists, and the arrangers he 
chose were lifting the matter of orchestration 
to planes which had hitherto been unknown. 

I go back to all this because it seems 
that Trumbauer has decided to revert to 
his old methods, and not without con- 
siderable success. If Plantation Moods 
is not the acme of swing, it is certainly 
music, music of a class seldom heard in the 
category of jazz, and I advise you to get 
the record. You will find it a captivating 
arrangement of a delightful little work, 
played as only real artists could play it. 

Troubled, on the reverse, may not be such 
good class music, but it is still one of the 
outstanding things of the month. Another 
good arrangement, it has far greater claims 
to being classed as real swing music, and the 
verve and musicianship with which it is 
put over would make the side worth hearing 
if they were its only attractions. 

Personnel: Trumbauer, Shore and Shaw 
(altos), Larry Binyon (tenor), Nat Natoli 
and Bunny Berrigan (trumpets), Glen 
Miller (trombone), Roy Bargy (piano), 
L. Hall (guitar), Arthur Bernstein (bass) 
and J. Williams (drums). 

* *” * 
“ Fats ’’ Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 
Dust off that old pianna (v by “ Fats ”’ 
Waller) (Grier and others) 

What's the reason ? (v by “ Fats’? Waller) 
(Caesar and others) 
(H.M.V. BD156—1s. 6d.). 

“ Fats” and his satellites again as full 
of fun and beans as ever, and the best of it 
all is that behind all their high-spirited 
jollity their music really swings. ‘ Fats” 
piano is as delectable as ever, and in both 
sides his grand guitarist is given oppor- 
tunities to get off. Get this one too. 

* *~ * 
ORIOLE 
Django Reinhardt (solo guitar) and The 
Quintet of the “ Hot Club de France ”’ 
with Stephan Grappelly (violin) 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca) 

I saw stars (Goodhart and Hoffman) 

(Oriole LV100—3s. 6d.). 

Dinah (Akst) 

Lady be good (Gershwin) 

(Oriole LV101—3s. 6d.). 

Anybody who thinks that swing music 
can only come out of America or England is 
going to have the shock of his life on hearing 
these four recordings by five French artists. 
In fact, in spite of their comparatively high 
cost I can think of only one thing that can 
prevent them from becoming the sensational 
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successes they deserve to be throughout this 
country, and it is that they are French 
Ultraphone recordings which have been 
bought by the ever enterprising Levy’s, 
and will be obtainable only at Levy’s 
branches at 94 Regent Street and High 
Street, Whitechapel (London), Keith 
Prowse’s larger branches, and possibly some 
of the larger London stores. 

The best inkling I can give you of what the 
combination is like is to describe it as a cross 
between the earlier Venuti’s Blue Four and 
Brunswick’s Spirits of Rhythm, but such a 
description is not only too broad to be of much 
real value, but so underestimates the outfit’s 
capabilities, that it gives you little idea of its 
cleverness. It not only has _ technical 
ability and an understanding of our music 
second to none, but an originality that is 
most refreshing after the plagiarisms which 
occur with nauseating regularity in the 
work of even the more creative jazz artists. 

Take for a start the playing of Django 
Reinhardt. Here we have a guitarist with 
a technique which has to be heard to be 
believed, but that is only one aspect of his 
attractions. A superficial hearing is all 
that is necessary to enable one to realise 
that in him we have an artist who not only 
has ideas of his own, but good ones. I don’t 
think it is an exaggeration to say that even 
Ed Lang had not such a host of material up 
his sleeve, or the knack of sustaining one’s 
interest so grippingly by being able to twist 
his phrases about in such an unexpected 
and intriguing manner. 

Then there is Stephan Grappelly, the 
violinist, who, if he is not quite so original 
as Reinhardt, is a good deal more than a 
budding Venuti. 

These two artists being the featured 
soloists naturally are the first to attract 
attention, but the support they are given 
is hardly less noteworthy. Supplied by 
two Spanish guitars (Joseph Reinhardt, 
Django’s brother, and Louis Vola) and 
string bass (Roger Chapet), this accompani- 
ment is an inspiration which few soloists 
get, and if these records are in any way a 
fair sample of the sort of thing our brother 
musicians in France are turning out, we 
in both England and America will have 
to look to our laurels. 


* * ha 


PANACHORD 


Brian Lawrence and His Quartet 

Ain't She Sweet? (v by B. Lawrence) 
(Yellen and Ager) 

Nobody’s Sweetheart (v by B. Lawrence) 
(Schobel and others) 
(Panachord 25723—1s.). 

Somebody stole my gal (v by B. Lawrence) 
(Wood) 

Yes, sir, that’s my baby (v by B. Lawrence) 
(Donaldson and Kahn) 
(Panachord 25733—1s.). 

This sort of thing is beginning to defy 
criticism. Good ideas are intermingled 
with the corniest of old phrases and licks, 
but the good and the bad are both put over 
with such an assurance that one can never 
quite be sure whether these lads really 
think they are good, or whether they do 
half their stuff with their tongues in their 
cheeks. Anyway, be that as it may, at their 
worst the records, which are all in quick 
tempo, are at least a few minutes of lively 
entertainment, and now and again one 
hears something that is worth noting— 
usually from the piano or guitar. 
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PARLOPHONE 


Joe Venuti and His Blue Five (Am.) 

Vibraphonia (Rollini) 

Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

California (Jolson, de Sylva and Meyer) 

(Parlophone R2083—2s. 6d.). 

We now come to the last of the three 
Venuti sides this month and I must say that 
I like it better than either of the two pre- 
viously mentioned Brunswicks. On com- 

paring the three again I have come to the 
conclusion that Rollini’s vibraphone was 
rather unnecessarily flowery in Mystery 
and Mellow as a ‘cello, and I am also wonder- 
ing just how necessary it was to alter the 
flavour we have all come to associate with 
the work of these Venuti combinations by 
adding a drummer. This Parlophone— 
it was a Columbia in America—has an 
unassuming good humour that is very 
refreshing after the rather over decorative 
stuff in the Brunswicks. Jimmy Dorsey, 
not always the most rhythmically exhilarat- 
ing of saxophonists for all his polish, had 
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one of his really good days, and not content 
with delivering the goods on his No. 1 
instruments plays a good deal more trumpet 
than many who specialise on the instrument. 
Instead of smarming the record with his 
golden tones Rollini, when he is not engaged 
with the telephone and sundry other un- 
identifiable gadgets, plays a clean, swinging 
vibraphone ; Phill Wall, as Parlophone put 
it in their supplement, maintains the 
standard of the combination as its pianist ; 
Venuti is in good form; and last, but not 
least, there is Ed Lang, the record being 
one of the last he made before his untimely 
death. 

The Hopkins contribution is the old 
favourite, California, here I come. Taken 
in fast tempo it consists chiefly of* Mr. 
Hopkins using the occasion to get in as 
many notes on the piano as the compara- 
tively short time will allow, but the band 
finds plenty of opportunities to butt in, 
and a short but brilliant passage by the 
tenor puts paid to a record that the most 
blasé could hardly call dull. 





Instrumental 


Brunswick secure another “ find” in Cleo Brown 


Cleo Brown (vocal and piano) with bass, 
guitar and drums (Am. N. 
The stuff is here and it’s mellow (Smith, 
Bishop and Williams) 
You’re a heavenly thing (Young and 
Little) 
(Bruns. 02021—2s. -6d.). 

The difficulty has been to decide whether 
to put the delightful Cleo under the vocalists 
or instrumentalists. She qualifies for both 
. headings, not only because she both sings 
and plays, but because she is so darned good 
at both. 

The eventual decision to put her under 
instrumentalists is because her playing is 
if anything even better than her singing. 
To say that she is the best pianist of her 
sex I have heard is to put it quite inade- 
quately. She makes most of the males look 
silly. 

To give those of you who have not yet 
heard the record some idea of Miss Brown’s 
singing, I might say that she is something 
like Valaida, but I like her better. She 
has a slightly deeper voice, lacks Valaida’s 
at times annoyingly affected pronounciation 
and is even more easily rhythmical 

At the piano she has a style of her own. 
Never at loss for an idea, she not only knows 
what she wants to do, but how to do it. 
Her strong, clean command of the instrument 
is a final denial of the belief that the ladies 


are the weaker sex, and when it comes to 


that little matter of swing, you can take 

my word for it that Cleo has that too. 

She is supported by Arthur Bernstein 
on bass, Perry Botkin on guitar and Jean 
Kruppa on drums. What more could any 
soloist, or you, ask? 

* * * 

Art Tatum (pianoforte solos) (Am. N.) 
Anything for you (Hopkins and others) 
Love Me (Young and Washington) 

(Bruns. 02015—2s. 6d.). 

I am feeling very much the same about 
Art Tatum as I do when I watch a tight-rope 
walker. With bated breath I wonder 
whether he will get across or whether a 
ghastly cropper in the middle will end 
everything. 

At the far end of the rope is goal that 
signifies all that is best in swing music, 
but beneath it lie the rocks of gaudy super- 
fluities. For some time now Mr. Tatum’s 
playing has wobbled alarmingly between 
the two. There is no doubt that he has 
everything necessary to enable him to 
reach his haven, but the trouble seems to be 
that he does not appear to know where it 
lies, and until he finds out we shall all be 
in suspense. So much for Anything for you. 

Love Me is beyond the scope of the 
argument. Except for a last chorus “in 
tempo,”’ it might be described as a Concerto. 
If you like the sort of thing you will probably 
find it good of its kind. 





Vocal 


Valaida does her best with ill-chosen material 


Valaida (vocal and trumpet) with Billy 
Mason and His Orchestra 
Singin’ in the rain (Freed and Brown) 
Whisper Sweet (Trent and Johnson) 
‘(Parlophone F165, 1s. 6d.). 
They might have given Valaida more 
suitable material, but few recording 


managers are far sighted enough to venture 
beyond the safe harbour of tunes that are 
popular, and so she is left to do what she can 
with two songs which hardly give scope for 
her to show herself at her best. 

Even so these new records are better than 
Valaida’s last, and almost as good as her 
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first and best. I say this in spite of the 
affected way in which she will sing the 
word love. Young lady, it is LOVE, not 
lerve. 

Singin’ in the rain is the better side. 
Valaida sings a good first chorus, follows 
it with a good trumpet solo, and then we 
get some very acceptable tenor from Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh. Her scat chorus which 
follows might have been dispensed with, 
but after all she had to do something 
different, and she might have done worse. 

Whisper Sweet starts off with a piano 
chorus by Billy Mason which, if not 
exactly exciting, passes the time harmlessly 
for the short while it lasts. Valaida then 
sings two choruses and that finishes the 
record. No trumpet playing by her on this 
side. If you feel the record lacks something 
you must blame the tunes and the accom- 

niment. The latter is politely suave, 
but lacks the swing and spirit which might 
have inspired the little lady. Not that I 
blame the band. What it does it does 
nicely, but it is not the type of thing for 
Valaida. But then Parlophone never 
have known how to present or support 
swing artists. They don’t seem to have 
anyone in the E.M.I. studio who under- 
stands the type of music. Unfortunately 
Valaida has left the country, so we are not 
likely to get many more records from her. 


Duke Ellington’s Orchestra have re-sign- 
ed with Brunswick. Their new record- 
ings—Merry-go-round and Admiration— | 
will be issued by Brunswick on July Ist. | 


Mills Brothers (Am. N.) 
Some of these days (Brooks) 
Tiger Rag (La Rocca) 

(Bruns. 02020—2s. 6d.). 

The difference between this new version of 
Tiger Rag and the original with which the 
Mills Brothers made their debut on Bruns. 
1229 are so negligible that interest in the 
disc will be confined almost wholly to the 
coupling. Here we find the Brothers 
still going strong with that particular line 
of chat which has made them such a popular 
entertainment. 

In fact, so good are they in their own 
particular line that— 

The Four Blackbirds (Am. N.) 

Black-eyed Susan Brown (Magidion, Hoff- 

man and Goodhart) 

Dixie Rhythm ( Anon.) 

(Bruns. 02024—2s. 6d.) 

—which, if not exactly imitations of the 

Mills Brothers, are at least inspired by their 

works—seem very poor by comparison. 
* * * 


Tune Twisters (Trio with guitar) (Am.) 
Here come the Ffritish {Mercer and 
Hanighen) 

Pardon my Southern accent (Mercer and 
Malneck) 
(Bruns. 02016—2s. 6d.) 

The Tune Twisters might make a good 
cabaret turn in some West End restaurant 
but they are not likely to create a sensation 
with readers of this section. Something in 
the nature of a cross between the Spirits 
of Rhythm and the Three Keys, with a bit 
of Mills Brothers as makeweight, they 
have none of the best points of any of these 
three. Here come the British is a song for 
which one can see little reason. 


EpoGar Jackson. 
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FAVOURS AND FAULTS 


by P. WILSON 


HEN I unburdened my soul last month on the mis- 

direction of ideas that has led to our present commercial 
standard of electrical reproduction, I hardly expected to be 
driven so soon to discourse on the same subject from a different 
point of view. The sad thing is not so much that a higher 
standard has not been achieved as that it is difficult to per- 
suade the powers that be that the public want something 
different. They believe, and not without good reason, that 
the larger public have what Mr. Mackenzie would call 
“romantic ” tastes; that they like a resonant bass and a 
sugary middle register ; and that above all they hate anything 
in the way of harsh sounds, whether these be characteristic 
of the original instruments or merely adventitious extras— 
surface noise, atmospherics, heterodyne whistles, side-band 
splash and the rest. 


I was so disturbed, however, when I read some of the remarks 
in “ Collectors’ Corner ’’ last month that I felt that I must 
try to make it clear that when Mr. Hurst departs from his 
historical discussions and wanders off into technical comments 
on the quality produced by different pieces of apparatus he 
invariably talks through his hat. 

Some years ago, in the course of a technical article on 
improvements in recording, I happened to mention inci- 
dentally that I did not much care for the style of singing 
in one particular record. The point of the remark was that 
I could recognise that record as a high-water mark of recording 
at that time, although I was not prejudiced in favour of the 
subject-matter. Very soon afterwards I was properly rapped 
over the knuckles for my gratuitous offensiveness by the 
singer in question. I will not mention names lest I should 
repeat the offence! I hope I have never transgressed again 
in the same sort of way. 


I commend the story to Mr, Hurst’s attention. His remarks 
on microphone recording last month were not merely wrong in 
substance; they seemed to imply that all recording experts 
nowadays are either frauds or nincompoops. Now I happen 
to know some of them rather well. It would be presumptuous 
of me to take it upon myself to testify to their honesty ; and 
I should not feel comfortable in thinking that any words of 
mine were necessary to vouch for their knowledge and ability. 
But I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing my 
admiration for their achievements. I take off my hat to them. 


Like Jack Horner in his own little corner, Mr. Hurst may 
prate as long as he likes about his preferences amongst historic 
records. But to suggest that the recording of ancient days 
was in any way comparable to modern electrical recordings 
in the matter of faithfulness, of freedom from distortion or, 
in short, of realism, is just sheer nonsense. The technique 
of the modern recording studio makes many things possible 
which were previously impossible ; in particular, the ‘‘ dressing 
up of voices with overtones and resonances ’’ which was an 
inevitable feature of acoustic recording can now largely be 
avoided. And it is! 


The microphone does not make everything possible and 
laboratory workers do not produce ‘ synthetic stars.’’ If I 
may borrow a political phrase of yesterday, every time Mr. 
Hurst opens his mouth on technical matters he puts his foot 
into it. 

He apparently has an impression, and here I must admit 
some of the Editor’s words have lent him support, that voices 
were recorded more faithfully by the acoustic method than 
by the microphone method. I have no hesitation in describing 
that view as a complete illusion. It may be that in some 


cases the very nervous tension of the older system, and the 
fact that many failures preceded a success in the final product, 
led, as the Editor has suggested, to better performances before 
the recording instrument. It may be also that an old vocal 
recording reproduced by a particular instrument will appear 
more faithful than an electrical recording by the same singer 
reproduced by the same instrument. In the one case attenua- 
tion in recording may be partly compensated by resonance in 
the reproducer, whereas that same resonance would completely 
mar a good electrical recording. Those of us who experimented 
extensively with the design and tuning of sound-boxes in the 
old days deliberately took advantage of this possibility and 
used different sound-boxes for different types of record. 
There is no doubt, however, that only one pick-up, if it is a 
good one, is necessary for reproducing modern electrical 
recordings at their best. 


In every case that I know of, these comparisons of electric 
and acoustic recording, to the disparagement of the former, 
can definitely be traced to faulty reproduction. This is not 
to say that electrical recording is not capable of improvement ; 
the great progress that has been made in recent years 18 
sufficient evidence against any such contention. It is not 
at all difficult, however, by proper choice of reproducing 
instrument, to demonstrate the superiority of electrical 
recordings when these have been made in studio conditions. 
The last few words are important. The idea of recording 
an actual performance has many attractions and for that 
reason much attention has been paid to it, particularly 
by publicists. The Leeds Festival records may be cited as an 
example. They may be thrilling, and to have made them as 
good as they are is no doubt a distinct technical achievement. 
But no one with any real technical knowledge will be deceived 
for a moment into think that, gua recording, they are in the 
same category as the best studio recordings. Another example 
may be chosen from quite a different sphere of sound recording : 
the film “‘ One Night of Love”: most people who saw that 
picture must have been impressed not only by the singing of 
Miss Grace Moore, but also by the excellence of the sound- 
recording generally, It is not generally known, however, 
that the sound was recorded on dise records dubbed on to the 
film. The recording was hill-and-dale and some people have 
attributed the excellence to that fact. I am told, however, 
that the experts themselves hold the view that the main 
reason for the success was that the sound recording was done 
in a studio properly designed from an acoustic point of view 
rather than being dependent on the chances of a film studio. 

I do not propose on this occasion to enter into any long 
discussion on the so-called ‘‘ over-amplification of voices” 
in recording, about which so much has been said. And this 
for a very good reason : I have never been able to find out 
exactly what is meant by the term. I have taken many 
records that have been pronounced to be faulty in this respect, 
played them through, both privately and to my friends, and 
have found no cause for complaint. My reproduction, mind 
you, has been electrical under which a better balance between 
singer and accompaniment is secured and volume can be 
suitably adjusted. The same records reproduced acoustically 
have shown a lack of balance, but that could hardly be said 
to be the fault of the records. I am still awaiting conviction 
that ‘‘ over-amplification of voices ” is anything more than an 
incidental feature of some particular reproducing systems: 
usually the inability of an acoustic reproducer to portray the 
energy content of the bass notes in an orchestra, or the failure 
of most electrical reproducers to exhibit definition in the 
bass as well as fundamental energy. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet Receiver, 
Model 441 A.C. 
Specification. 


Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 

1.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Second Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Power Output -—2 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Marconi MU12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 

Consumption :—70 Watts (approz.). 

Tone Control, Q.A.V.C., Mains Aerial, Silent Tuning and 
Anti-Static Controls, and Provision for Pick-up and 
Auxiliary Speaker. 


Price 124 guineas 


Of the table-type receivers that’ H.M.V. have produced 
during the past two or three years, this model 441 may easily 
turn out to be the most popular. There is little that its elder 
brothers could do that this handsome little set is not capable 
of emulating. And it has a decided advantage so far as price 
is concerned. 


Visual tuning indication and one or two other theoretical 
circuit embellishments 
have been omitted, but 
these are compensated 
for, to a certain extent, 
by such features as the 
silent tuning and anti- 
static controls. 

The quiet systeni of 
automatic volume- 
control employed is also 
very effective and func- 
tions well on the majority 
of transmitters that are 
noted faders. 

To those who are satis- 
fied with the local stations 
and half a dozen 
foreigners the set has all 
the advantages of a trans- 
portable since a mains 
aerial device is included. 
The addition of even a 
mediocre earth improves both volume and range, and wher- 
ever possible some method of earthing is advisable. But 
maximum efficiency is only obtainable with an outside aerial 
and a good earth; then a fair selection of alternative pro- 
grammes is available. 

There are two features of the reproduction, and these have 
previously been noted in connection with the console and 
radiogram counterparts (Models 444 and 541) of the chassis, 
namely, the comparatively strong high-note response and the 
mitigation of middle frequency and cabinet resonances. 
Naturally, in this table receiver the latter is more pronounced 
than in the other models, but only when advantage is taken 
of the full two watts available does discoloration become 
obtrusive. 


For the majority of transmissions there is always a little 
high-note response in hand. The advantage of this is obvious. 





The H.M.V. 441 


The Embassy Steel Needles Price, see text 

There are two types of Embassy neédle available, namely 
“‘ Gramophone,” which are of the normal one-point-per-side 
kind, and “ Radiogram,’’ a semi-permanent needle. The 


former is made in four grades : extra loud, loud, medium and 
soft. All cost 2s. per tube of 200 needles. 

Samples of each grade were taken from different tubes and 
each needle individually inspected under a microscope for 
point formation. The grades are similar in shape though, of 
course, they vary a little according to their respective grada- 
tions. Thus the tips of the soft-tone needles are smaller in 
diameter and the taper a little slower than in the loud-tone 
needles. 

The percentage of malformed points of the group of needles 
inspected was comparatively low ; only three out of thirty-six 
were doubtful and only one of these three was definitely 
rejected, this on account of a broken point. 


Playing tests show that the grading of each type is satis- 
factory, there being approximately the same variation in 
degrees of acoustic output between each grade. 

Of the four grades we preferred the medium and loud-tone 
needles ; the extra-loud needles were inclined to be coarse in 
tone for our tastes whilst with the soft variety the quality was 
rather thin. 

Inspection of the points after playing a 12-inch record re- 
vealed about the normal amount of wear for each type of needle. 

The Radiogram type of needle is of about the same diameter 
as the loud tone in the above group, but as it is longer and the 
taper is slower less energy is extracted from the record. As 
a result the gradation approximates closely to medium tone. 
The surface noise to music ratio is slightly lower than with the 
‘*Gramophone’’ type. The quality and definition is in every 
way satisfactory. 

With these semi-permanent needles wear tests were con- 
ducted on a commercial radiogram, 10-inch records being 
used throughout. Twelve needles were tried with slightly 
varying results as regards the maximum permissible playing 
time per point ; the average being just over 18 minutes per 
point. With some needles, however, there was a falling off 
in quality after 15 or 16 minutes. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that 15 minutes playing time 
is the longest period over which to use each needle. This 
represents roughly five 10-inch or three 12-inch sides. Since 
each tube contains 150 needles, one gets at least the equivalent 
of 450 ordinary needles for 2s. 

The tubes in which both types of needles are packed are of 
particular interest, since not only does the conical end of the 
tube deliver each needle separately in the manner of the 
original Pyramid container, but the method of construction 
enables the needle aperture to be closed. This is done by 
making the end telescope with the body of the tube which is 
fitted with a metal plunger registering with the needle aperture 
when the conical end is pushed in. It is as simple as it is 
effective. 


The Murphy A.26 Receiver 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC /TP Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/VP1 Valve. 
Signal Rectifier and A.V.C. :—Mazda V914 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/Pen. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approzx.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaking Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—195-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—100-120 and 220-250 A.C. ; 50 Cycles. 
Automatic Volume Control, Tone Control, and Provision for 
Auziliary Speaker. 
The basic circuit of this receiver is substantially the same 
as that used for the Murphy A.26 radiogram. But contrary 


Price || guineas 
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to the usual practice in most modern sets, no provision is made 
for the connection of a pick-up ; consequently the I.F. stage 
is not arranged so as to perform two functions as in the radio- 
gram, where the I.F. valve is auto- 
matically converted into a triode when 
on gramophone. This constitutes the 
chief difference in the circuit design of 
the two instruments and therefore on 
radio the circuits are essentially alike. 


Quite naturally, then, one does not 
anticipate any disparity in the general 
performance. Nor is there any. 

From the moment of switching on, 
what we have become accustomed to 
term ‘‘Murphy Tone” is at once 
apparent ; and here, may we remark, 
Murphy tone is of the kind that grows 
on one. It never becomes oppressive, 
probably owing to the not too heavy 
lower register, and is always crisp and 
clean higher up the scale. 

Detail there is, but it is not quite 
so clear cut as in the radiogram, where 
both baffle area and breathing space 
for the speaker are naturally more 
generous. The smaller cabinet has 





The Murphy A.26 
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another effect also ; whereas there is always some little high- 
note response in hand on the radiogram, the maximum high- 
note setting of the tone-control on the receiver produces the 
nicest balance between treble and bass 
or quasi-bass. 


The station -getting propensities of the 
receiver are adequate for all normal re- 
quirements. It is capable of bringing in 
a fair number of alternative programmes 
at sufficient volume to be of entertain- 
ment value. There is no really obtru- 
sive interference between stations and 
little indication of second-channel 
images. Here in Soho Square, using an 
indoor aerial, we received into the ’teens 
of broadcasting stations, including 
North Regional, at very good volume. 
We had the usual trouble between 
Warsaw, Kharkov and Luxembourg, 
but only another war could separate 
that trinity. 


Mechanically, the A.26 is very sound ; 
we did no‘! detect any flaw, and, as our 
readers know, we conceive it to be our 
duty to look for such things. 


——— — —_ _ 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





It has long been our proud boast that advertisers in THE 
GRAMOPHONE are as loyal and as reliable a group of supporters 
that any journal could be blessed with. But seldom are we 
taken to task for not blowing the trumpet louder and more 
often. We refrain from printing the whole of a letter received 
from one reader, the following extract will tell its own 
story : 


‘** I think that this most generous treatment on the part of 
one of your advertisers is worthy of special note, for the 
services they have rendered are beyond anything that one 
has any reason to expect from a commercial concern. 
I feel that this is the kind of service that can only be 
rewarded by making known as widely as possible the 
reliability of the firm concerned.” 

Those are the sentiments of Mr. Leon Thompson of Birming- 
ham. He refers to Amplifiers Ltd., the makers of the Meltrope 
pick-up and sound-boxes. 


Cavalcade 


This is the title embossed on the silver covers of a handsome 
Jubilee brochure which Marconiphone have produced primarily 
for distribution to Marconi-men in the trade. 


Within its pages the romantic story of radio—and in 
particular Marconiphone radio—is unfolded to the accompani- 
ment of a veritable bombardment of illustrations depicting the 
many and varied events throughout the life of the Marchese 
Marconi and the companies associated with his name. 

The brochure will, no doubt, prove as palatable a refresher of 
Marconi-men’s memories as it proved to ours, and albeit to 
those who were responsible for its preparation. 


Pop Goes the Murphy 


The above heading and the following paragraph have been 
taken from the May issue of the Murphy News, that excellently 
produced house magazine of Murphy Radio. 

‘** Dear Sir, i have had an accident with set i have not had 

a valve set before and it had been running nice and the L.T. 

was run down and i put one on too strong not knowing any 


SERVICE! 


different and as soon as i switched on she went pop please let 
me know what it will cost and i will send money hope you 
will do it as cheap as possible.”’ 


Metallised B.C.N.s 3 


Mention of Murphy reminds us that the B.C.N. Company 
intend to produce shortly a special type of Burmese Colour 
needle for use with the needle-armature type of pick-up. 


As most people know, the needle when inserted in a pick-up 
of this kind forms the armature through which the flux flows. 
Naturally, with non-ferreous needles, since there is no path for 
the flux the pick-up fails to function. 


This proposed new B.C.N. gets over this difficulty by means 
of a thin magnetic sheath in which the needle proper is in- 
serted. Thus not only is the flux allowed to take its normal 
course, but the mass of the armature is considerably reduced. 


Another Solution 


There is one other method of using non-metallic needles in 
a needle armature pick-up and that is to use the Hall Truetower 
needles. 


One reader, a confirmed non-metallic needle user, found 
himself completely snookered simply because his new Murphy 
radiogram is fitted with a needle-armature pick-up. The 
Truetower method of using that particular brand of non- 
metallic needle—it is gripped in a tiny metal frame which 
fits into the pick-up or sound-box needle aperture—was 
attended with complete success. 


A New Midgley Radiogram 


There are one or two features of interest about the radio- 
gram which Midgley-Harmer have in production. One is 
that a special form of grid detector is employed on the radio 
side, and another is that a novel method of mounting the 
chassis and gramophone equipment on the motor board 
enables the cabinet to be made with a minimum of joints. 
As the motor board is hinged this method of mounting enables 
the chassis to be turned over for inspection without removing 
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it from its mounting and obviates the necessity of providing 
a loose back to the cabinet to gain access to the innards. 

Briefly the circuit includes an input band-pass filter followed 
by an H.F. stage, detector, L.F. stage and a triode power stage 
which feeds into a Midgley stretched aluminium diaphragm 
speaker of the electro-magnet type. The price, though not 
definitely fixed, will, we understand, be slightly under the 
£20 mark. 


A Marconiphone Universal Receiver 

Marconiphone’s newest venture is the production of their 
first A.C.-D.C. receiver. It is the result of a close study of the 
general requirements in the ‘‘ Universal ” field, and a great 
care has been taken to ensure that this model 223 at least 
attains the same standard of performance as its purely A.C. 
prototype. 

The instrument uses four valves (rectifier included) and 
incorporates delayed automatic volume control. There’is no 
provision for the use of a pick-up. 

The price is 113 guineas. 

Unfortunately, an error occurred in the Marconiphone 
advertisement last month. The price of the instrument 
illustrated, the 292 radiogram, was given as 48 guineas, 
whereas the correct figure is 52 guineas. 


The Vox A.C. Radiogram 

The modification of this radio-gramophone has been long 
awaited by many readers ; some who constructed the original 
version (described in the November and December 1930 
issues of THE GRAMOPHONE) and others who have been 
intrigued by the illustration and reference to the instrument 
in Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio. 

The delay in publishing details of the new version has been 
unavoidable, but we hope to give a description of the new 
circuit in an early issue, possibly in the August number. 

Of course, the mechanical design is such that the chassis 
fits the aperture in the cabinet originally occupied by the 
receiver and amplifier chassis, but the metal box containing 
the mains unit has been dispensed with. Thus, in the new 
version there is only one chassis and there are no bias batteries 
to contend with. 


Columbia 

Just in time for the portable season (weather permitting) 
comes the news from Columbia of a new portable gramophone. 
It is a sturdy little instrument, is comparatively small and 
light, and the price—52s. 6d.—ensures a popular appeal. 

Incidentally, Columbia’s new arrangement to make their 
portable gramophones available through the factor channels 
in the same way as Columbia records will certainly facilitate 
business for the dealer. 





This is the latest addition to the sound-recording equipment in the 

H.M.V. studios at Abbey Road. With this dramatic control panel 

all sorts of sound-effects can be mixed and balanced with recordings. 

It is so arranged that the outputs from eleven different studios can 
be 


bined in the making of a single record. 





Book Review 


The Gramophone Record, by H. Courtney Bryson. 
Benn Ltd. 2ls. net. 


There has been no book on the technique of record manu- 
facture since the publication of Henry Seymour’s Reproduction 
of Sound before the war. Perhaps this is not surprising since 
much of the existing knowledge of the subject has been a 
closely guarded secret of the recording companies. 


Ernest 


If we had been asked by a publisher to recommend some 
author to write them a detailed and up-to-date account, 
Mr. Bryson would have been our first choice. He became 
allied to the industry after the war because of his extensive 
knowledge and experience of plastic materials. In this sphere 
he has been called into consultation, both in connection 
with research work and to solve particular practical problems 
for a large number of firms ; not only gramophone record 
firms, but others of widely different character who happened 
to be concerned with plastic moulding. 


His book gives evidence of this wide experience at the 
first glance. Naturally, the work deals primarily with the 
various processes concerned in the making of a gramophone 
record, but it is all to the good that this should be definitely 
related to the general principles that are being evolved on the 
making, moulding and pressing of plastic materials. Indeed, 
one wonders how in the world he has been able to gather 
together such a fund of inside knowledge of record-manu- 
facturing processes. 


To envisage the scope of the work in this way has meant 
the compression of a large amount of information in a 
relatively small space. Yet clarity has not been sacrificed 
in the process, nor so far as we can judge has accuracy. The 
present reviewer happens to be most familiar with those parts 
of the subject on which the author’s intimate knowledge is 
clearly not so sure. There is a certain roughness in the writing 
in these parts, which is all the more noticeable because of the 
free and masterly style shown in the rest. Yet even in these 
parts (those concerned with the recording and reproducing, 
as distinct from the manufacturing, processes) the information 
is both sound and comprehensive and sometimes gives evidence 
of careful examination of unexpected and recondite sources. 


Because of these peculiar and valuable features of the work, 
as well as its range and its compactness, anything in the 
nature of a detailed critical review is impossible in less than a 
few thousand words. 


The first chapter traces the history of the recording of 
sound, from the legendary achievements of the Chinese 
to the sober realities of modern research laboratories. The 
next chapter proceeds to discuss the nature of sound and 
by inference the objects to be aimed at in recording. Then we 
pass to a critical examination of the characteristics of recording 
studios and from that to the problems encountered in the 
actual room which houses the recording instrument. After 
this somewhat breathless journey we come to chapters on the 
Wax and its Manufacture, the Manufacture of the Matrices, 
Raw Materials for the Record, Mixing and Grinding the 
Stock, and Pressing the Record. At the end, we live happily 
ever after in the contemplation of Unbreakable Records. 


The work is profusely illustrated, not only with diagrams, 
but also with a large number of fascinating photographs. It 
cannot help but become a standard work of reference, not 
only to those who are interested in the manufacture of gramo- 
phone records, but also to the larger circle who are concerned 
with plastic moulding. It is well indexed and abounds in 
references to original papers. 

an 
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LA CREME 


by HENRY R. HUBBARD 


who sets forth a claim for better reproduction, tells you how he obtained it 
and presents a list of records which will stand the test of super-reproduction 


EVERAL months ago I was fortunate enough to become 

the possessor of a super-gramophone designed by a friend, 
Mr. ‘‘X,” an electrical engineer associated with the research 
laboratories of the American Telegraph and Telephone Co., 
and consequently thoroughly conversant with the problems 
of producing and transmitting sound through the medium of 
electricity. 

This gramophone is really a superb instrument. Never 
have I heard its equal except in Mr. “‘ X’s ”’ home, where he 
has a similar one installed. Due to the unusually wide fre- 
quency range, to the smoothness of the response at all 
frequencies, and to the ample power, the reproduction of the 
timbres of the different instruments is a remarkably close 
approximation of the original tones. Details stand out with 
intense vividness ; there is, as compared with the reproduction 
of even the best commercial instruments, a three-dimensional 
quality analogous to the difference between sculpture in high 
relief and crayon drawing on a flat surface. 


The most important parts 
of the system are: 


(1) A pair of matched speakers: the small one, of the 
piezo-electric type, for high frequencies; the large one, a 
dynamic cone, for medium and low frequencies. The frequency 
range is from 50 (undoubtedly lower) to 10,000 cycles, with 
a frequency gain characteristic which varies from the mean 
throughout the entire range by only 3 db., a difference which 
is quite inaudible. 
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FREQUENCY GAIN CHARACTERISTIC OF SPEAKERS 


I had intended to mount the speakers in the wall, but the 
plan of my house is such that this is not feasible, so I have 
temporarily set them in a baffle of five-ply wood about six 
feet square. This permits the reproduction of all the low 
frequency tones that can now be liberated from records ; 
later I shall hope to evolve some plan for securing an even 
larger baffle area—if I can pacify or intimidate ‘“‘ Ermyntrude.”’ 

(2) The amplifier. This is designed to have a frequency 
gain characteristic which varies by only 3 db. from 50 to 
10,000 cycles, and is capable of delivering 4 watts of undistorted 
power to the speakers. 
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FREQUENCY GAIN CHARACTERISTIC OF AMPLIFIER 
N.B. For 10 DB read 6 DB 


(3) The best American pick-ups have excellent frequency 
gain characteristics, but since the pick-up arms are straight, 
without any offset, the tracking error is large. To avoid this, 
I imported a pick-up from England. It is entirely adequate 
to transmit satisfactorily the entire range of frequencies at 
present recorded in the grooves. 

(4) Remote volume control. This device enables me to 
secure the desired volume and widen the range of dynamics 
while the music is being played without leaving my chair. 


It is useful in enhancing the effectiveness of climaxes, particu- 
larly at the ends of records where the energy level of the 
recording has been lowered, and in toning down soft passages 
recorded at too high a level. 


I have not written this description of my gramophone to 
gratify a childish desire to boast about my treasure, nor to 
indulge a sadistic impulse to tantalize those who are not so 
fortunate as I, but because I wish to bring to the attention 
of the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, some of whom, I sincerely 
hope, will sooner or later have instruments equal to mine, 
some observations which may be pertinent, and by doing so 
arouse an interest in and a demand for far better reproduction 
than is at present possible for most of us. 


It need not be more expensive 


I see no valid reason why instruments of the order of these 
two which Mr. ‘“‘ X” has designed should not eventually 
become as common as the better grades of commercial instru- 
ments at the present time. 

They need not be any more expensive, provided that the 
cost of production is concentrated in designing and construct- 
ing the best possible amplifiers, speakers and pick-ups, and 
not put into elaborate cabinets, attractive as these may be as 
articles of furniture. Manufacturers are anxious to furnish 
the public what it wants, and when the public has become 
aware that such instruments can be and have been constructed 
for a reasonable price, the demand and the supply should be 
forthcoming. Moreover, the best way of increasing the number 
of discriminating purchasers of records is to offer them a 
quality of reproduction greatly superior to the best now avail- 
able. 

The comments which follow are offered on the assumption 
that some readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will contemplate 
owning similar reproducers and will be interested in accumulat- 
ing libraries of records suitable to be played on them. 


I have played about seven hundred records on my new 
reproducer. All these records had been selected with great 
care as to the quality of the music and of the recording ; they 
may be considered a representative longitudinal section of the 
best records released since 1928. What I have noted with 
reference to the reproduction of these records on my gramo- 
phone should apply in general to the reproduction of other 
records of the same types. 


Finding the truth 


On the new gramophone the reproduction of all my 
records has gained greatly in depth, sonority, clarity and 
“‘ perspective.” Few records released before 1930 are highly 
satisfactory ; in fact, I should hesitate purchasing any of these 
earlier releases unless I were assured that the record was an 
outstanding one for its time. The records of the last two 
years usually give the best results ; some of them are truly 
superb. This is encouraging as indicating the possibility of a 
higher average of recording in the future. On the whole, 
piano and organ records are the least satisfactory. All but 
the best are apt to blast, buzz and rattle in the loud passages. 
Where the piano is associated with other instruments, as in 
concertos and chamber ensembles, the tone is better, and may 
at times be even excellent. Reproduction of organ records 
gains greatly by the extension of the pedal range and 
the strengthening of the extreme frequency tones; cres- 
cendos, decrescendos, and changes in registration become 
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more marked; blurred counterpoint may be considerably clarified. 

Vocal records—plain-song, lieder, operatic excerpts, or 
choral works may sound excellently. Records of chamber 
music show the least improvement, but merely because they 
are relatively better reproduced by ordinary instruments. 
Orchestral records may vary widely in quality, even within 
the same record side, far more than when played on an 
average instrument. A few of the best are realistic to a degree 
which can be appreciated only by hearing them ; others that 
sound nearly as well on an average instrument prove to be 
so defective or so limited in frequency range that they afford 
little pleasure. 


—but it needs liberating 

There is more music latent in the grooves of good records 
than can be liberated by even high-priced commercial instru- 
ments. During these months while I have been trying my 
records I have found that I had known them only super- 
ficially—a mere casual acquaintance! By means of the new 
instrument I am learning to know them intimately, an 
experience as much more interesting than listening to a 
library of entirely strange records as is discovering new and 
admirable traits in an old friend than making new acquaint- 
ances. High tones of flutes and violins hitherto barely 
audible become clear; tinkling cymbals clash with a‘ true 
metallic ring ; muffled drums roll ominously ; castanets and 
snare drums no longer sound as if someone were tapping a 
butter-firkin with a stick ; string basses thrill with a deep 
vibrant sonority. The net result is this intense vividness, this 
three-dimensional quality which I have already mentioned. 

Several months ago I followed with interest a discussion in 
the correspondence department of THE GRAMOPHONE on the 
recording of percussion instruments in H.M.V. records. The 
chief causes of complaint were, as I remember, the faintness 
of the tympani in a number of important records, and the 
inaudibility of triangle and cymbals in Meistersinger Prelude 
(DB1924). At the time I was inclined to sympathise somewhat 
with the writers, but after trying these records on my new 
instrument I came to the conclusion that the H.M.V. recording 
engineers knew what they were about better than those who 
were berating them. I will admit.that the triangle tinkle is 
missing, but in all the records mentioned, Emperor Concerto, 
Jupiter Symphony, Meistersinger Prelude, the tympani are 
satisfactory, and the two cymbal strokes in Meistersinger, 
though not startling, are distinctly audible. 


The proverbial Fly 


But there is always a fly in the ointment. . Unfortunately, 
there is also latent in the grooves of most records a considerable 
amount of sound which is as much out of place as a small boy 
with a tin whistle and a policeman’s rattle in a symphony hall. 

This extraneous sound may consist of musical tones 
(obtrusive shrill overtones or deep hums beyond the range of 
most instruments) which the recording instrument has picked 
up and amplified, or mere noises (buzzings, rattlings, blasts), 
nearly or quite inaudible on an ordinary instrument, but 
more or less distressing when these records are played on an 
instrument of such sensitiveness and such wide frequencv 
range as mine. The science of reproducing music by records 
has, as I understand it, progressed by a series of steps along 
two different lines, the recording of the music in the grooves, 
and the liberating of the sound through the mechanism of the 
reproducing instrument. An advance in either of these two 
processes has necessitated a corresponding advance in the other 
to bring the two parts of the system into alignment. 

My experience shows that even the best commercial instru- 
ments can not now adequately reproduce the best records, but 
that, on the other hand, these same records are, with a few 
exceptions, unable to measure up with absolute satisfaction 
to the severe test imposed by such a reproducing instrument 
as mine. 
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Recording must be improved 


Before records can satisfy this new standard of refinement, 
further improvements in recording must be developed which 
will increase the frequency range and clarify the tone by the 
elimination of extraneous sounds. Whether this will take 
place along the line of the Victor lateral-cut long-playing 
records available in the U.S.A., or the vertical-cut cellulose 
acetate long players of the Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
which I have heard at private auditions, or by films, I do not 
pretend to say. 

These remarks are not intended as a criticism of the work of 
the recording engineers. When one considers that a symphony 
filling ten record sides and running for thirty-five minutes of 
playing time has over one mile of track contorted into at 
least a million microscopic curves so exactly wrought that the 
needle traversing them is able to produce music which is a more 
or less acceptable substitute for the original performance, 
one should be filled with admiration for the mathematical and 
scientific skill which has made such a feat possible, as well as 
with the hope that a yet higher standard of fidelity in repro- 
duction will be attained. 


Wheat and Chaff 


Since there is latent in the grooves so much sound, legiti- 
mate or extraneous, which is not liberated by the average 
instrument, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine, by 
hearing a record played on an ordinary reproducer such as one 
finds in an audition booth, whether or not it will be satisfactory 
on a@ super-instrument. Most of my records, fortunately, show 
a balance on the credit side, but there are some which I had 
valued highly which are now so unsatisfactory that they will 
have to go into the discard. I am, therefore, appending to 
this article a list of records which have proved satisfactory 
on my gramophone—a few spoonfuls of the “‘ créme de la 
créme ”’ of records, as it were. I am recommending these to 
those who may be interested in collecting a library of records 
suitable for a super-gramophone, merely from the point of 
view of excellence of reproduction—brilliancy, fidelity of 
tone quality, clarity of detail, freedom from extraneous 
sounds. I have tried to leave out of consideration the technical 
skill of the performance, the artistry of the interpretation, 
and the intrinsic value of the music. Of these qualities 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE can judge for themselves, and 
in case of doubt, W.R.A. is a safe guide. This list may, I 
hope, be of assistance to those who may wish to anticipate 
in their purchases of new records, and in the retention of 
old ones, the improvements in reproducing instruments 
which I feel certain will come, and, I trust, in the not too 
distant future. Perhaps the list will contain some pleasant 
surprises. 

(To be continued) 


RADIO THANKS 


On our files we have hundreds of letters, 
from all parts of the world, of almost 
embarrassing thanks for Godfrey Radio ! 
We build Radio sets to individual require- 
ments—employing only engineer-crafts- 
men, and we guarantee the most perfect 
reproduction it is possible to obtain. 
Prices are really low—may we send you 
details without any obligation? 

63/7 CHENIES MEWS 


F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. fRANc.s ST. W.ct 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


WISH you could all have been round and about with me 

in U.S.A., where I had some memorable musical experiences. 
Naturally the one or two gramophone “‘ contacts ’’ must form 
the basis of my notes here, though I should like to prate of the 
thousand and one odd things that a foreigner encounters there 
(and even so friendly and hospitable a people is at root foreign : 
a thing we do not sufficiently remember)—the exciting variety 
of new foods, the (to us) strange combinations of them, the 
great high roads with their circus-like ‘‘ clover-leaf’’ above- 
and-below crossing places—roads that career on stilts clean 
over whole big towns ; the extraordinary old-fashionedness of 
part of New York, with its street trams, ugly ‘‘ L ’’ (elevated 
railway) and equally ugly underground, compared with the 
wonder of the skyscrapers, of whose grace (especially at night) 
I never tired : there is really something of awe in them ; the 
nervous impatience of motorists needlessly honking in the 
streets—not a good sign ; the curious problem of the American 
child, and the way in which so few people seem to see its 
relation to that of the adult ; the ever attractive houses and 
the wise laying-out of so many new town:streets : the tobacco 
barns of Connecticut and the banked snow in New Hampshire 
villages ; chats with grand old New England farmers; the 
extraordinary history of Delaware State and the beneficent 
Du Pont family; and hundreds of other stories, sights, and 
sounds. 


Bounties for Us? 


We here know the Carnegie Trust’s work in financing the 
publication of compositions, and, in earlier years, in building 
church organs. Its present work for English music takes less 
prominent forms. In U.S.A. it has been presenting to a 
number of colleges an outfit of gramophone, records, scores 
and sheet music, with shelves and filing cabinets—some 
two thousand dollars’ worth in each gift. I had the pleasure 
of helping to unpack some eight hundred records at one 
university ; and, dazed with the mechanical actions of 
unwrapping and stowing in albums such quantities of discs, 
I managed to break one—the middle movement of the 
Unfinished, which thereupon became more nearly finished 
than even under Mr. Atterberg’s ministrations. I wish the 
Carnegie people would help some of our colleges thus: but 
they ought to overhaul their lists of recordings, some of which 
are very old; and some composers are poorly represented— 
Sibelius, for instance, only by Finlandia and the Valse 
Triste. 


Sad News 


Toscanini, they say, will not record any more. We remember 
that entrancing Barber Overture, and long for more of this 
grand conductor’s all-through, light-footed, long-phrased 
readings. He is a master of cantabile, as becomes an Italian. 

His reading of the Brahms-Haydn Variations was a revela- 
tion in the application of smooth, long phrasing. Those first 
six bars went as one phrase, without any bumping. His 
speeds sometimes seem fast, perhaps partly because of the 
absence of bumps. There is a story that a recording was 
secretly made of Toscanini’s performance of Beethoven’s 
Fifth, at a public concert, in the hope that on hearing the 
result the conductor would pass them : but he insisted on the 
master discs being broken there and then. One of the best 
radio reproductions I have heard was of Toscanini, with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, now in its ninety-third 
season, playing the last concert of a Brahms cycle that has 
been drawing the town. He fills the big Carnegie Hall, with 
its four circles, at a minimum of a dollar or a dollar and a half 
a time. The Brahms First Serenade ought to be re_orded, 
if anyone can make it sound so fine as Toscanini does. Its 


autumnal glories, in that third movement, were richly poetic. 
Here the conductor sang a few notes, as I am told he often 
does when stirred by a lovely melody. His Italian delight 
in that is evident in all he does. To the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s guarantee fund 14,000 radio listeners subscribed 
last winter a dollar apiece, or more. I understand that 
Toscanini has only in later life taken to Brahms. Perhaps 
some of his readings might be more sinewy, but he does not 
lack power, even in that marvellous cantabile. 


The Famous ‘Phily”’ 


Stokowski is to continue at Philadelphia. 
I heard twice, though not under his direction. Records have 
not told all its beauties. Once it was in the pit for 
Shostakovitch’s opera Lady Macbeth of Mzensk. It was a 
delight to hear such a band instead of one composed, as so 
often in our opera seasons, of diverse elements. The opera has 
power, notably in its greatest restraint. There are follies 
in it, but the composer will learn, and I think he will grow. 
His symphony, recorded last year, is worth tasting. I thought 
the opera less derivative, though U.S. critics seem to have been 
rather severe on him for his yielding to ‘‘ influences.’”’ There 
are obvious Moussorgsky traits and some strokes straight 
from Stravinsky, but the music is not painfully wilful, 
except in one or two climaxes. The Russian peasant shows 
through in places, and at him, in big works, I cannot pretend 
ever to be amused, though I can enjoy the naivety of such 
things as Liadov’s Fairy Tales. Shostakovitch has written 
music for a film, I hear. 


Glad News 


It was inspiriting, and sometimes inspiring, to meet so many 
folk busy in musical education. With that side of my trip 
T will not detain readers ; but I will not deny that, among the 
pleasant things said by hospitable people, the one that pleased 
me most was after a lecture which I had tried to lighten a 
little. It was: ‘‘ Well, I'll never say again that Englishmen 
haven’t a sense of humour!” I thought the lady’s experience 
of our tribe must have been unfortunate, and wondered how 
many years she had been marking us off thus. It just reminds 
the traveller to be judicious, for he never knows when he, in 
a momentary dull or silly mood, may be regarded as repre- 
senting his whole nation—an irrational presumption that, 
I think, we are all rather inclined to make about foreigners. 


His orchestra 


A New Star 


Hearing a most remarkable automatic organ at the Austin 
Organ Works, Hartford, Connecticut, I wished we might have 
records of its marvels, which Mr. B. G. Austin and Mr. Camp 
demonstrated to me. It records on a paper roll any com- 
bination of stops whatever, true to the player’s minutest 
phrasing. I expect we shall soon be having records of the 
greatest operatic artist discovered for many years, the 
Norwegian soprano Kirsten Flagstad, who, singing for the 
first time many Wagner parts, has delighted America in her 
opening season there. I have only heard her by radio, the 
price demanded by a New York ticket-ramper, when the box 
office was “‘ sold out,’ being so monstrous that no deal was 
made. 


Miss Flagstad had only sung one season out of Norway, 
I believe (at Bayreuth), before coming to America. Apparently 
no one within living memory has made such a conquest. 
She has voice, brains and imagination. Another new star 
whom we expect to hear on discs is Nelson Eddy, a new 
baritone. His name reminds me of Edison, and of the special 
pleasure with which I saw the site of the studio in which the 
great inventor did his seminal work on the gramophone, at 
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Menlo Park, New Jersey. Not far away I heard an instrument 
that would have delighted Edison : one built by Mr. H. R. 
Hubbard, of Plainfield, a valued correspondent, and prize 
winner in our competitions. He played me the new Also 
sprach Zarathustra, a grand piece of work by the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky. It contains what is said to 
be the greatest crescendo yet recorded : not that that matters 
very much; the main thing is that the highly individual 
Straussian aspirations and the ripe, rather generalised German 
romanticism seem to reach one more directly than ever before. 
If the philosophy palls, there are always these two interests, 
together with the glorious orchestration. Readers who 
enjoy bathing in Strauss (never heed those who call it 
‘** wallowing ’’) may look forward to a treat when these 
records reach us. 


None of Us Infallible 


This is meant to be a modest paragraph—modest in the 
spirit of the returned traveller who has seen wonders, and 
had, perhaps, a little more time for reflection than the daily 
roundabout allows. People writing to me often end: ‘* Your 
reviews have never let me down ’’—or words to that effect. 
Now this is bound to please any human being: but it gives 
me a tiny shiver, too, because it seems humanly impossible 
always to please. It is all very gay in summer, but some 
moist, grey day in November I get such a letter and I have 
to shiver. I don’t want to shake anybody’s confidence, but 
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in the gentlest way in the world I would hint that we are 
none of us infallible (alas, the years are long by when I could 
add ‘‘ not even the youngest of us’’); and if some day I do 
back a loser, in the eyes of my kind correspondents, I’d like 
them to remember my friendly warning not to put all their 
trust in any man. Am I over-punctilious? Maybe. But 
I don’t want people to be disappointed. Besides, we all have 
our off days. 

I don’t in the least know whether we (I, particularly) get 
wiser as we get older. I am not so great a believer in human 
perfectibility as I was even fifteen years ago. I wonder how 
many are? Nowadays I am a realist. I suppose the one 
thing I can honestly say is that since the war I have put in 
a very great deal of labour at trying to find out the why and 
wherefore of music : and that certainly doesn’t pay, in cash ; 
but we must all work according to our minds. I get increas- 
ingly interested in such research, and disinterested in petty 
controversies. 


Uninvited Contribution 
My modest contribution to the great Straviuscat question 
takes the form of the following bit of vers libre (odd, uneven 
numbers, I fear, but a true story) : 
“Thadacat... 
He heard Stravinskv. 
... Thad a cat.” 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 514, May, Vol. XII) 


S arule children thoroughly enjoy chats with a gramophone 

on the instruments of the orchestra. But it should be 
remembered that there is so much other work in musical 
appreciation that ought to be done, that too much time 
should not be devoted to the orchestra—especially the string 
group, which is likely to be familiar to the children already. 
The wood-wind group, on the other hand, is not so well 
understood, and therefore must be given fuller treatment. 
With reference to the strings, which were dealt with last 
month, is it infra dig. to inflict the following ridiculous 
doggerel upon an enthusiastic class? 


** A noise arose from the orchestra, 
As the leader drew across 
The intestines of the agile cat 
The tail of the noble hoss ! ” 
Probably not, for it will rivet the physical production of string 
tone in the minds of the children for all time ! 

Wood-wind instruments are more alike in appearance than 
in performance. Even so, the second side of H.M.V. C1311 
(where each member of this group is heard separately) is 
scarcely enough to thoroughly familiarise the children with 
the differences in tone. Other records will have to be supple- 
mented. The following suggestions may prove useful to 
teachers in search of such material. 


Piccolo. Two interesting though rather ‘‘ cheap ”’ piccolo 
solos appear on Col. DB178. Two examples of the occasional 
use of the piccolo in orchestral music may be found on H.M.V. 
D1384 (Uranus, No. 6 from Holst’s “The Planets ’’) and 
H.M.V. E556 (Sousa’s Stars and Stripes March). 


“ 


— 


Flute. Probably the most useful example for school 
purposes comes in the Columbia History of Music, Vol. II. 
On DB507 is part of Bach’s Suite in B minor for Flute. Other 
good illustrations are: part of Mozart’s Concerto for Flute 
on H.M.V. C1533, and Fantasie Caracteristique by Andersen, 
and Air and Hornpipe by Purcell, both on Col. DB398. 

Oboe. Again the Columbia History, Vol. II, supplies the 
best record, namely, Bach’s Sinfonia to Cantata 156, Col. 
DB506. The Londonderry Air and Fauré’s Piéce—both on 
Col. DB691—are good substitutes. 


Cor Anglais. A record that should be in every school 
library, apart from its use under this heading, is The Swan of 
Tuonela, by Sibelius, H.M.V. D1997. Another valuable 
recording is Rossini’s William Tell Overture, Decca PO5075. 
There is also the stock example in the second movement of 
Dvorak’s Symphony From the New World (various recordings). 

Clarinet. Columbia History of Music, Vol. III: Slow 
Movement of Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto, DB834. Also, Slow 
Movement of Brahms’s Quintet in B minor, Col. L2230. 

Bassoon. Apart from The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, by Dukas, 
Col. L1974—5, there is Poulene’s Trio for Piano, Oboe and 
Bassoon, Col. L2223-—4, but this is not very suitable for young 
children. 

Wood-wind Ensemble. Stravinsky’s Octet for Wind Instru- 
ments, Col. LX308. 

The above records are “tried favourites’’: they have 
proved successful with some hundreds of pupils, and can 
therefore be confidently recommended. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


{Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


- W. F. P. (West Derby) marshalls such an array of 

authorities to show that I credited Signor de Luca with 
seven more years than he had yet earned, that I fear my 
previous informant must have been napping. If apologies are 
called for, they are offered in full measure ; but I have little 
doubt that my remarks will be equally applicable in seven 
years’ time ! 

Two outstanding examples among R. B.’s discoveries in 
Italy, referred to last month, were Fonotipias of Giraldoni’s 
Credo and Sogno in Otello, and Maurel’s Mandolinata (Paladilhe) 
and Rondel de l’Adieu (de Lara). ‘‘R.M.” subscribers, please 
note! Giraldoni will be remembered as the creator of Scarpia 
in Tosca, and was an impressive figure, although past his prime 
when I heard him in the réle : his acting, however, was terrific. 


An autograph letter from Victor Maurel has lately come into 
my possession, and, in company with Jean de Reszke and 
talli-Marié, presides over my little collection of signed 
portraits of several of the Victorian and Edwardian operatic 
notabilities, to which Félia Litvinne and Wilhelm Hérold have 
recently and most graciously added their own. I must remark 
upon the extraordinary beauty of Mme. Litvinne’s photograph, 
taken chez elle, and accompanied by the kindest of letters. 


The collecting of autographs and letters of famous singers of 
the past provides a pleasant outlet for historical zeal, and is 
favoured by other record collectors, among whom L. R. 
(Zandvoort) is outstanding. 

However, to continue with R. B.’s haul, I find an Adriana 
Lecouvreur duet by Adelina Stehle (the original Nedda) and 
Edoardo Garbin, her husband, a Covent Garden tenor of the 
early Georgian era ; this is backed by a duet in a work named 
Chopin, by Orefice, sung by Leliva and de Bohuss, the charming 
and picturesque young soprano with the Titian hair who sang 
Nedda on the memorable night when I heard de Lucia and 
Ancona in Pagliacci. Lastly, R. B. reports Suzanne Adams’ 
Printemps Nouveau—a rare and most charming record. 


C. 8. (New Southgate) is another lucky collector reporting 
an original Maurel—the Fonotipia of Era la notte and 
Marechiare. Any original records by Maurel may be accounted 
as great rarities, but the almost complete absence of any of 
his G. & T.s is a matter for comment. 

An unusually important specimen is reported by Mr. 
MacHarg, probably the most determined and successful of the 
more recent collectors (in eighteen months he has collected 
230 of the records listed in ‘‘ Recorded Memories,”’ 112 of them 
being Red Labels). The find in question is a Red Label Paris 
G. & T. by Félia Litvinne, 23196 The Night, by Rubinstein. 
It is sung in Russian, and, so far as I am able to ascertain at 
present, belonged to the Russian catalogue of 1903. Certainly 
it is a prize. Another copy is simultaneously reported from 
Italy. 

Litvinne’s last records are probably her Odeons, one of 
which has passed through my hands, and shows that Litvinne’s 
voice, in its natural register, was still extremely beautiful, but 
one marvels how she sang Isolde ! 

E. B. (8.W.1.) has reported Sobinoff’s 2—22657 Werther’s 
Air, of which he speaks highly ; and G. L. S. (Harlesden), 
a new correspondent, breaks the ice to some purpose with a 
real second-hand shop find of such rare originals as two 
Sobinoffs (2-22646, 2-22649), Plangon’s 1902 London Ronde 
du Veau dor (a real rarity), and 2—2663 Serenade, Faust; 
Renaud’s 32046 Andante, Favorite ; Bispham’s 2-2684 Hark, 
hark the Lark (Black Label); Louise Dale’s 3424 Fairy 


Lullaby ; Kubelik’s 7957 Sezxtette, Lucia. A very delectable 
haul. G. L. 8. adds that Sobinoff’s records are labelled Moscow, 
and not St. Petersburg. 


I have again been privileged to examine the archives at 
Hayes, and found the earliest catalogues in more accessible 
form and accurately dated, and so was able to confirm or 
emend many of the dates which we have hitherto accepted on 
trust. Such alterations as are necessary do not in any case 
exceed one year, and all I propose to say here is that no 
10-inch record appeared previously to November 1901, and 
that the only ‘“‘ R. M.” records to appear in that year were 
those of Rosa Olitzka, Maurice Renaud and Richard Green, 
with Louis Breeze and Leo Stormont in support. Renaud’s 
records were Black Label, as correctly inferred already, and 
included two titles not transferred to the celebrity catalgoue ; 
while three of his early Paris recordings were not issued here 
until the appearance in the following year of the Red Label 
dises. 


There were also three Black Label Sobinoffs, and other 
foreign records, which were not again heard of. 


I believe I am the only private collector to possess a copy 
of the 1903 celebrity catalogue ; but at Hayes I found three 
varieties of the 1902 edition, a similar compilation as regards 
general get-up, and the solitary record by Elisa Bruno is its 
only distinctive feature, as this was withdrawn before the 
complete 1903 catalogue appeared, if we except the two 
substituted Carusos. I was especially interested to observe 
that the Bispham Red Labels were never catalogued as such ; 
this agrees with my own recollection, and the Red Label 
specimens owned respectively by Mr. Garnett and myself are 
apparently the remnants of a few that slipped out. 


It would be tedious to too many if I retailed all the interest- 
ing memories that flashed out during my perusal of the 
priceless old catalogues ; but I found an Italian celebrity list 
of 1905, in which were portraits of Salomea Krucelnicka and 
Amelia Pinto, whose importance is stressed by R. B. ; and of 
Giuseppe Kashmann, whose likeness suggests his surname 
rather than his Christian name, for he was not unlike the late 
President Hindenburg in appearance. 


Any subscribers to ‘‘ R. M.” who would like to have their 
copies emended in the light of my latest researches are invited 
to send them to me, with fourpence for postage, when I will 
gladly indicate in pencil what alterations may be made. 


F. W. (Drummoyne, N.S.W.), evidently a veteran opera- 
goer, was the correspondent who appealed for records by his 
idol Carlo Dani, and writes to know how they are coming in. 
Well, I am afraid I have had no offers. Dani’s Fonotipias 
did not appear in England, but if there are any collectors in 
Italy who could spare a copy or so without ruining collections 
of world-famous celebrities, I will supply the full address. 
F. W. tells how in 1901 Amy Castles (who recorded for G. & T. 
in 1906) was launched in Sydney as Melba’s successor (!) 
with Dani in support ; and so great a success was Dani that 
eight further concerts had to be given. This was a left-handed 
compliment to Amy ; but all the same she proved herself to be 
a good singer, in spite of the claims that were made for her. 

A huge collection of newspaper cuttings of operatic reports 
from 1878 to 1892 has been bestowed upon me by my friend 
“Mr. B.” In it is contained the whole history of the opera of 
the period and awaits only a Chorley to produce several 
volumes for which every opera-goer would scramble. In my 
preliminary glances through these cuttings I find the answer 
to that American correspondent of last November who 
enquired as to Mme. Mantelli. I find that she made her 
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London debut in 1878 in Le Prophéte, and later appeared as 
Amelia in Un Ballo. The critics speak of her as good but not 
great, as was their invariable way of treating a modest new- 
comer ; but they admit that she was ‘“‘above the average,” 
which in those days was high. Mme. Mantelli is known to 
have recorded for G. & T., but her efforts were apparently 
relegated to Zonophone—that convenient ‘‘dump’”’ for 
celebrity records which didn’t quite ‘‘ come off.”’ 


I find also that Regina Pacini, of the original Fonotipia 
catalogue, made a London debut in 1889; and apropos my 
recent remarks upon the propriety of the high F at the end 
of Don Giovanni’s Serenade, I find that in the same year 
Maurel is commended for omitting this—a trick which is 
relegated to “ inferior vocalists”?! So it was a vexed point 
even then. 

Battistini’s London debut in 1883 was in I Puritani, which he 
undertook “to oblige the management,” instead of in La 
Favorita, which had been reserved for that occasion. His 
appearance was near the end of the season, and he was not 
well received. In 1887, however, they staged another debut 
for him (evidently memories were short) and this time his 
triumph was complete. 

Jean de Reszke was well received in ’87 on his tenor debut 
as Radames, in company with Pandolfini, the original 
Amonasro, Fabbri as Amneris, and Navarrini, another London 
debutant, ‘‘ with a voice of immense volume,” as the Priest : 
the Aida seems to have been afflicted with a tremolo, leaving 
no more to be said. Galli-Marié, the original Carmen, appeared 
in that role at Her Majesty’s in 1886 ; and it is topically interest- 
ing to observe that in 1891 the critic wholeheartedly con- 
demned La Cenerentola as being “‘ dead as a doornail’’ and 
other bad things; nor was he altogether kind to Guerrini 
Fabbri, who does not appear to have had the coloratura 
agility of Conchita Supervia. She made a record of the Rondo 
in Italiani in Algeri, but no specimen has, as yet, been reported 
to “C.C.” 

The B.B.C. has earned the gratitude of all of us for giving us 
the whole of La Cenerentola from Covent Garden : and what a 
performance ! Can anybody claim to have heard such singing 
as the Supervia’s? or anything better than Dino Borgioli’s 
aria in the second act, which recalled Bonci at his best? Who 
said Italian opera was dead ? 

Collectors will have noted the name of Guerrina Fabbri 
in connection with ‘‘ Recorded Memories,”’ and will also be 
mildly interested to know that M. Figner appeared in 1887, 
though with no greater success than his few remaining records 
would lead us to expect : he was, however, honoured by being 
included in the select concert party who sang at the Jubilee 
State Concert at Buckingham Palace. 


Fernando Valero, whom ‘‘R. M.”’ subscribers knew as a 
Covent Garden tenor in 1903, actually appeared there as early 
as 1890, in Faust, Carmen, and Les Pécheurs des Perles. He 
seems to have been well received ; but what is really interesting 
is the unanimity with which the critics found in him vocal 
resemblances to his distinguished compatriot Gayarré, then 
lately deceased. Although records by Valero are rare, it is 
just possible for some of us to take this hint, and to hear a 
practical demonstration of the type of voice and singing which 
carried the day just before the triumphant arrival of Jean de 
Reszke. For this reason, if for no other, Valero’s records have 
an almost unique historical value. The style and the voice are 
markedly different from the Bonci—de Lucia-Caruso school 
with which we are all so familiar ; I will not say better or 
worse, but different; he has without Gayarré’s ‘‘ wobble,” 
which so irritated ‘‘ Mr. B.,” but his free use of the voix 
blanche gives us a shrewder insight into the tastes of our 
forebears than we youngsters of under seventy generally 
possess. 

In 1890 there also appeared Mme. Tetrazzini, related to the 
Campaninis, and therefore Mme. Eva, the elder sister of our 
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own Luisa. Her failure seems to have been pronounced, as 
her “‘ wobble ’’—a thing of which Continental audiences 
seemed then, as now, to be curiously tolerant—was of fearsome 
dimensions. Possibly Covent Garden produces a wobble in 
relatively small voices trying without justification to fill it. 


So firmly seated in the saddle was Meyerbeer in those 
haleyon days that one critic is so far carried away as to 
rhapsodise over somebody’s singing of Salve Dinorah (sic) ! 
Which reminds me—I wonder whether the future of opera 
lies with Meyerbeer? Wagner has had a good innings -but 
unless we can get some new blood, suitable to English require - 
ments, he cannot play a lone hand. The Puccinian vulgarities 
(I except La Boheme) are dead, or ought to be ; and except for 
the opportunist Rossini revivals of this Jubilee year, it would 
seem that opera was going straight to limbo. If artists will 
again turn their attention to learning how to sing, somebody 
might discover that Dinorah and L’ Etoile du Nord were 
popular enough in the days of Patti; and that Le Prophéte, 
L’Africaine, and Les Huguenots were accepted as masterpieces 
when Gayarré and Jean de Reszke sang them. An operatic 
renaissance might begin with Boito’s glorious Mefistofele, 
which, if presented in a style worthy of its magnificence, 
would be a revelation to the present age. 


I have recently had the privilege of discussing these matters 
with Mmes. Emma and Mignon Nevada, of whose views I shall 
hope to write at a later date. They are of supreme interest, 
I assure you. 


Despite our perennial lamentations that “ things are not 
what they were ”’ in the singing world, I find Chorley saying 
much the same in the ’fifties and ’sixties, and the critics of 
the ’seventies and ’eighties even more so: but there is this 
difference between then and now, that in those days there were, 
always available, just that handful of really great singers 
that was sufficient to ensure the popularity of Italian opera 
(or opera in Italian, to be more precise). Actually I am 
inclined to think that apart from the artists in question there 
were more frequent appearances of downright bad singers 
than are inflicted upon us nowadays. 


It seems unlikely that the recorded period can ever possess 
quite the same glamour as the unknown. It is impossible to 
dismiss the strong probability that.the singers of the early 
and mid-Victorian period had a knowledge of and skill in 
singing that was not inferior to anything that came after them, 
and that the pre-gramophone era was richer in first-class 
artists than was the case at the turn of the century. These 
things must remain matters for conjecture ; but that the 
decade from 1895 to 1905 was unquestionably superior to the 
post-war period is a proved fact that has been established 
for all time by the gramophone in general and record collecting 
in particular. I am speaking of non-Wagnerian opera, of 
course : although a Wagnerian, I believe that good Wagnerian 
singing proves very little, and that Lotte Lehmann’s Marie 
Thérése and Leonora will live in the annals of opera long after 
her Eva and Sieglinde are forgotten ; and it seems a pity that 
the many brilliant artists who visit us for the German seasons 
are likely to go into retirement without having left us anything 
to show that they were capable, at least, of singing Meyerbeer. 


Mr. Alex Maclachlan tells me that in his index for Collectors’ 
Corner this year there are 180 headings, against 158 last year, 
but seventeen fewer entries, which means that twenty-two 
more artists’ names have been mentioned. I often wish 
devoutly that this index had been undertaken from “ C.C.’s ” 
commencement, it would have saved me from much weary 
searching ! 


I hear that Beniamino Riccio is reappearing in London 
this month—at the Wigmore Hall, I believe. I shall be dis- 
appointed if my expectations of a great success for him are 
not fulfilled. ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputand: 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and ‘should be addressed to the Editor, Tuk GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. A stamped 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Hditor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that 
expressed by correspondents, | 


envelope must be enclosed if an 
the publication of letters 


does not imply his agreement with the views 





Societies 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

As Mr. Brimley Rees points out in last month’s GRAMOPHONE 
that every new suggestion for extra societies is greeted with 
cries of ‘‘ enough,” I should also like to put forward my 
proposal and risk the dire consequences. 

There are scores of fine arias lying dormant in the archives 
of the world’s opera houses which are not available on the 
gramophone ; for example, many excerpts from Verdi’s 
** Nabucco,” “‘ I Due Foscari,”’ ‘‘ Luisa Miller,’”’ ‘‘ I Lombardi,”’ 
“Vespri Siciliani,’”’ ‘Simon Boccanegra,’’ ‘Don Carlos,” 


** Ernani,”’ etc. ; Donizetti’s ‘‘ Linda di Chamonix,” ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” ‘La  Favorita,” ‘“Elisir d’Amore,” etc. ! 
Bellini’s “Il Pirate,’ ‘‘La Sonnambula,’’ ‘‘Norma,”’ and 
“TI Puritani’’ ; Rossini’s ‘“‘ William Tell,’ ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ 
“* Tancredi,’”’ ‘‘ Cenerentola,’ etc., most of which I have heard 


on radio transmissions from the Italian stations, and I was 
amazed at their criminal neglect elsewhere. 

So why not the Verdi Society, the Bellini Society, the 
Donizetti Society and the Rossini Society? 

Great Yarmouth. E. J. Parkinson, J. A. Hatuway. 


Elena Gerhardt 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

May I contribute a word of support to Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s 
plea in his admirable article in the February GRAMOPHONE 
for more recordings, before it is too late, of the art of Madame 
Elena Gerhardt. Personally I should welcome her re- 
appearance in a future volume of the Hugo Wolf Society, 
but would there not, in the meantime, be adequate support for 
a number of songs of Schubert and Brahms that Madame 
Gerhardt sings and that are not yet recorded. 

Hampstead. Epa@ar J. WINSTANLEY. 


Paul Juon 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In view of the coming winding-up of the N.G.S. as stated 
by Christopher Stone in the April issue, may I please point 
out to all your readers who have not yet got the Paul Juon 
Chamber Symphony that they are long past praying for— 
and are certainly not worth it—if they do not at once be- 
speak this? It seems incredible that a work so. outstandingly 
beautiful as this is not better known. It is my idea of a perfect 
piece of chamber music from the point of view of-melody, 
counterpoint, general construction, universal charm, ensemble 
writing, sincerity and lasting power. High brow and low brow, 
everyone I have played it to has succumbed, and during the 
five odd years that I have had the records of this, at least 
twelve people have bought it as a result of my playing it to 
them. 


Many of your readers must know only too well the thrill 
which we so often get from successive entries in a fugue. 
But how many have experienced this when allied to one of the 
most beautiful melodies ever written since Brahms composed 
the openings of the third movement of his G minor (Op. 25) 
Quartet and the second movement of his Double Concerto? 
Only those who know the second movement of the Paul 
Juon Chamber Symphony. (If anyone knows a better one 
I should be glad to know of it.) And yet the feat of writing a 
movement like this second one is almost surpassed by that of 
following it up with two others that do not fall flat by 
comparison. 


With reference to the letter from Alfred H. Allen in the 
same issue, is it possible that he does not know his Elgar? 
Let him try the Violin Concerto and ‘“‘In the South ”’ for a 
start and then see if he does not appreciate (i.e., fully compre- 
hend) the last part of W. R. A.’s article some years ago on 
Elgar’s First Symphony. 

But I do implore any of your readers who are contemplating 
starting on Elgar not to begin with his First Symphony. The 
music of this is so wonderful that it should be left until one has 
had experience of other compositions of his sufficient to 
appreciate properly his ascendent spirit and his power of 
“lifting up his eyes unto the hills . . . ” and of lifting up 
our hearts at the same time. 

Chaman, Baluchistan. C. H. CAMPBELL. 


The Acoustic Gramophone 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

As a creative artist, and a practising musician, I endorse 
every word of Mr. Norris’ letter regarding the acoustic 
gramophone—when it is, for instance, one of Mr. Ginn’s remark- 
able instruments—in your current issue. The suggestion- 
ability of the public in the matter of the radio-gramophone 
need not surprise us, when we observe the suggestionability 
of the public in every other matter, provided all rational 
considerations are ignored. The public, having the ears of 
Midas when his “ began to sprout,’’ of course cannot be 
expected to know or realise that such instruments as those 
your correspondent mentions are in another world from the 
big-business-boomed, mass-production products rammed down 
their docile throats. Some tests conducted by a friend of mine, 
a very distinguished Scottish musician in connection with 
people who, in other connections might optimistically be 
supposed to possess the beginnings, if no more, of intelligence, 
in spite of University degrees (the tests in question were 
conducted with. post-graduate students in a big college), 
provide a devastating and shattering body of evidence as to 
the quality of ears to-day. 

The Bankers having convinced the public that there is no 
alternative to starving, going barefoot and ragged-clad in the 
midst of teeming abundance of every imaginable kind, it is 
surely a very, very small step to convince them of the com- 
paratively mild imbecility—mild, that is, as compared with 
this fantastic lunacy—of the claim that the average electrical 
reproducer is superior to Mr. Ginn’s Expert Senior. The 
smaller lunacy must of necessity be included in the larger, 
my dear Mr. Norris! 


London, N.W.1. 


Popular Wagner Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


For the last two years I have searched the letters published 
in your excellent journal in the vain hope of reading a plea or 
a demand by some eminent member of the musical world for 
adequate, full-length and fairly cheap ene of Wagner’s 
music dramas. 

I, for one, cannot believe that’ a society is required to 
guarantee the sale of the ‘‘ Rhinegold ”’ or ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.”’ 
Surely the later works of Wagner have a larger public than 
any of the operas of Verdi or Puccini! Yet both the Columbia 
and His Master’s Voice companies issue the most popular 
of them in their entirety. Apart from this fact, it must be 
more artistic than business-like to record ‘“‘ Don Pasquale,” 
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“ Falstaff,” or even ‘‘ Manon,” yet I should not be surprised 
to sée them duplicated. 

Of course most gramophiles pinch themselves when they see 
such works appearing and pray that the luck will last (or the 
Gramophone Companies). 

In all seriousness, though, I am quite certain that were 
‘“‘ Tristan ’’ or “‘ Die Meistersinger ’’ completely recorded and 
issued, Act at a time, on four-shilling records, they would 
sell in very large numbers. , 


How it grieved me on the second night of this present 
opera season to think that there is not a single record of 
Janssen as Kurvenal in the catalogues. 

In conclusion let me thank you for the pleasure and educa- 
tion that your magazine gives. Really, I wish it were a weekly. 


Slough. E. G. Brown. 


Delius 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

First, let me thank you for a refreshingly provocative 
editorial in the April issue. I had decided then and there 
that I would not write an outraged letter on your airy dismissal 
of the music of Delius because I was certain that many others 
would save me the trouble ; this apparently has proved to be 
the case, but in view of the further developments in the May 
issue, I have felt myself justified in delivering what may prove 
to be a rather outspoken tirade : if it should seem too head- 
strong I hope you will be generous enough to attribute it to the 
exhilarating effect of the Jubilee celebrations ! 

Mr. Bury appears to have indulged in self-analysis to the 
remarkable extent of finding himself ‘of sane outlook ”’: 
well, perhaps he is right, but my point is that a self-analytical 
man of sane outlook should be very well equipped to appreciate 
the introspective music of Delius. 

So far as the Editor himself is concerned, I would like to 
suggest that (failing a concert-hall comparison) he should 
play over the records of Delius’s ‘‘ Paris’? and Sibelius’s 
Seventh Symphony “not once, but again and again and 
again. ...” If I may presume upon an absence of initial 
prejudice—which seems unlikely—I think he may have some 
difficulty in establishing a preference. I cannot find much to 
choose, but my preference (slight as it is) falls on Sibelius. 

Concerning the two poems which Delius set to music : my 
opinion is that indifferent Delius is more than good enough for 
Shelley at his worst! 


Cambridge. G. N. SHarRp. 


Berlioz 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

A correspondent in THE GRAMOPHONE for March proposes 
the formation of a Berlioz Society and suggests that records 
be made of the “‘ King Lear ” and ‘“ Francs Juges ’’ overtures. 
The question that immediately arises is—why begin with the 
‘composer’s worst works? The uncouth strength of these and 
other early works of Berlioz occasionally disturbs the normal 
concert-hall routine with good effect, but they are hardly 
the sort of music one wishes to live with. 

To do Berlioz justice, the society would have to tackle 
*“‘L’Enfance du Christ,’’ the ‘‘ Te Deum,” ‘‘ Requiem ”’ and 
“Les Troyens,’’ the expense of which would be altogether 
prohibitive, unless a quite exceptional response to the sug- 
gested society were made by the gramophone public. The 
co-operation of Sir Thomas Beecham would also obviously 
be called for. 

I suggest that a more practical move would be the issue of 
some shorter extracts of really first-rate Berlioz through the 
ordinary or collectors’ lists. 

A beginning might be made with the most beautiful of all 
his works—the love scene from ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette.’””’ Then 
in “ L’Enfance du Christ’ there is an exquisite orchestral 
piece, descriptive of the gathering of the shepherds. This was 
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used between scenes in Beecham’s production of ‘“ La 
Damnation de Faust ’”’ at Covent Garden in 1933. In his 
book on Berlioz, W. J. Turner states that the Nocturnal March 
from “ L’Enfance du Christ’ was used in this production. 
This is a curious mistake—how is it that such an enthusiastic, 
not to say fanatical, admirer of the composer failed to recog- 
nise the piece when he heard it? 

There are two extracts from “‘ L’Enfance du Christ” already 
available. ‘‘ Le Repos de la Sainte Famille ” is on Columbia 
DX514—undoubtedly the finest Berlioz record in existence— 
and “ Herod’s Dream” on H.M.V. D2058 (Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue). The latter is adequately but not superlatively 
well sung by M. Louis Morturier. The music is haunting. 

A lengthy extract from ‘‘ Les Troyens”’ is available on a 
French Columbia record, sung by Georges Thill. This will 
give some idea of the monumental style of this opera, but 
cannot be wholeheartedly recommended owing to the bar- 
barous cuts on the second side. 


Middlesex. 
Echo 


FRANK L. WALKER. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

Another Harry Roy record on which first groove ‘‘ echo ”’ 
is present is Parlo. R1734 ( Nobody’s Sweetheart). On my copy 
of R1505 (Tiger Rag), however, it is quite definitely not, 
which suggests that the first groove’s deformation by the 
adjacent loudly recorded one occurs not on the matrix but as 
an intermittent fault in certain pressings. 

But has anyone asked E.M.I. about it? Knowing the 
cordiality with which their recording department receives 
technical enquiries, I have no doubt they would supply the 
answer to this one. 

Yet another record which apparently shows this “‘ echo ”’ is 
H.M.V. C2576 (1933 Aldershot Tattoo, both sides), but as 
this is a composite record it may here be merely a “‘ dramatic 
control panel” effect. But an interesting point about this 
record, and its pair C2575, is that the verbal instructions for 
the searchlights (they used to be relayed from the control 
tower via loudspeakers in each searchlight box: last year 
silent light signals took their place—can this be cause and 
effect?) are clearly audible, particularly to anyone who in the 
past has sat near one of the searchlights, and so can differentiate 
between these instructions and the words of command given 
actually in the arena. 

Oxford. 


‘ 


PETER LAWRENCE. 


To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 

The ‘‘echo”’ recording fault referred to by recent contri- 
butors to your correspondence columns has been a mystery 
to me for some time. There are dozens of records on the 
catalogues in which this defect occurs. As your correspondents 
remarked, it appears to be not “‘ an echo ”’ in the strict sense 
of the word, but a “‘ pre-echo,”’ as in all the examples I list 
below it occurs before the actual recording grooves are reached 
by the needle. When the needle is lowered on to the begin- 
ning of the record, the first chord on that particular side is 
heard far away in the distance before the chord is actually 
played by the orchestra or artiste. In short, the work is 
heard to begin very quietly just before the record actually 
starts to play at full normal strength. Here are a few of the 
records which, I find, contain this fault : 

Egmont Overture (H.M.V. DB1925); Ruy Blas Overture 
(H.M.V. DB2365); Mark Hambourg (Spring Song side) 
(H.M.V. B4409); Lute Player (Peter Dawson) (H.M.V. 
C2698) ; Sylvia Ballet (first side) (H.M.V. C2695) ; Mastersingers 
Overture (Columbia DX86). 


Apart from this present defect it is really surprising the 
number of faults which are to be found on many other records 
which are on the catalogues. The Marcel Dupré record 
(H.M.V. D1843) actually omits the first note of the work 
(Prelude, Fugue and Variations (Franck) ). The Blessed are 
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the men disc from the Columbia “ Elijah ”’ set of records is 
notable for ‘‘ the recording of a voice’’ which emits the 
syllable “‘ ble’ before the first chorus entry. The H.M.V. 
Delius Summer Night on the River (E544) has coughs (pre- 
sumably members of the orchestra) interspersed with the 
music. The Henry Ainley record of T'o be or not to be (H.M.V. 
B3492) has what appears to be a telephone conversation 
running through it. Finally, on the re-created Caruso La 
Donna é mobile record (H.M.V. DA1303) the modern orchestra 
appears to get “‘ out of step’ with the old orchestra on the 
original record. 

Chester. R. P. Wrt.iaMs. 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Though the subject of the echo on the Miliza Korjus 
recording of Una voce poco fa has almost been exhausted, 
your correspondent must realise that the echo can be quite 
distinct on one gramophone and yet hardly audible on 
another. On my portable it was very distinct, without any 
effort to “‘ listen” for it, yet on my H.M.V. 5a Cabinet the 
echo is reduced very much. 

I still maintain that the last three or four bars of the aria 
are sung with an almost breathless haste ; and compared to the 
Tetrazzini version this is very noticeable where Tetrazzini’s 


voice simply flows with a beautiful ease to the finale Mme. ' 


Korjus rushes to get the aria over and done with. 


Probably this is not her fault, as I think that the only 
satisfactory recording of the Una voce is on a double-sided 
record. 

Doncaster. JoHN RICHARDSON. 

[A clearly defined echo of four notes.can be heard before 
Stravinsky’s Ragtime for Eleven Instruments begins, on 
Col. LX382.—Lond. Ed.] 


Published Scores 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I would like, if I may, to contribute my mite to a few points 
under discussion in this month’s (April) GRAMOPHONE. Your 
correspondent R. E. Megarry notes a few problems with 
regard to deviations from published scores in recordings. 
The matter of the Mozart overtures is quite straightforward. 
In each case (“Giovanni”’ and ‘Die Entfiihrung”’) the 
overture is designed to lead straight into the opera—in the 
former, Mozart’s coda brings the music from D major on to 
the dominant of F in preparation for Leporello’s ‘* Motte e 
giorno ” in that key ; in the latter, the overture, which is in C, 
ends on the dominant as a preliminary to Belmonte’s ‘‘ Hier 
soll ich dich den sehen ”’ (in C), which, in the tonic minor, forms 
the middle section of the overture. In each of these cases 
another composer has added a coda to conclude the work in 
the initial key, thus rendering it suitable for concert per- 
formance (the ‘ Entfiihrung’’ coda being, I believe, by 
Busoni). A more familiar example of this proceeding, per- 
haps, is in Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ to the overture of 
which both Wagner and Mozart added codas. (Could we not 
hear Mozart’s for a change some day?) 

The cadenzas to Mozart’s D minor Concerto used by Fischer 
are certainly neither Mozart nor Beethoven. Schnabel uses 
Beethoven’s cadenzas to this work, but, apart from that, they 
seem unreasonably neglected. 

The matter of the ‘“‘ Barber ’’ lesson scene is very interesting. 
The only contribution I can make is that, far from being 
seldom heard, the aria in question is included in the per- 
formances at the Sadler’s Wells and Old Vic theatres. Its 
absence from Boosey’s edition is certainly no evidence against 
its authenticity, as it also excludes the Count’s ‘“ Ah, piu 
lieto,’’ cuts down ‘“‘ A un dottor”’ and the storm, and includes, 
quite unwarrantably, as a prelude to Act II, an arrangement 
of the final vaudeville “ Di si felice innesto,’’ presumably to 
avoid the curtain rising on plain recitative. I would like to 
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raise a further point about the ‘‘ Barber’’: Novello’s and 
Boosey’s editions both print the ensemble ‘‘ Freddo ed 
immobile ’’ with two and three part vocal writing when the 
Count and Bartolo take up the initial tune, whereas in the 
Wells production each character sings the phrase “* Freddo ed 


immobile,”’ etc., solo. Can anyone decide which procedure is 
correct ? 
Northampton. G. H. Dazetey. 


Sense of the Stage 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I read with great interest the generalisations contained 
in Mr. Norman Cameron’s letter in your April number ; there 
are hundreds of people to-day, generally classified by some 
phrase such as “the opera-loving public,” who appreciate 
both “Il Trovatore’’ and ‘The Village Romeo” without 
discrimination because they are both called operas and are 
performed in ‘“ opera-houses.’’ But before we condemn this 
attitude should we not attempt to say on what precise grounds 
we discriminate between these operas? 


Why do composers write opera? It is the most elaborate 
and expensive of art-forms and its use needs adequate artistic 
justification : surely the one justification is that in this form 
alone can the composer say what he wants to say? Another 
aspect of this is that he must aim at more than merely telling 
a story with musical accompaniment. To take a topical 
example, Stanford’s ‘‘ Travelling Companion,” though interest- 
ing musically, does no more than this; the story, common- 
place as it is, would be better unhindered by music, and the 
poetry in the music itself could equally well have been 
expressed in an orthodox four-movement symphony (a good 
opera should never yield a good “ suite’”’) while in order to 
link the story and the music at all the composer has to bring 
into play a host of Italianate conventions which can very easily 
become ridiculous in the hands of a less skilful composer. 
And these remarks certainly do not apply to this opera alone. 


Whose fault is it then if theatre-managers say they have 
plenty of dramatic works already more deserving of production 
than such operas and they cannot waste time and money on 
something that does not really belong to the theatre? (Of 
course, the music in such operas is some aid to the story, but 
at the most it underlines points which would be sufficiently 
apparent without its aid.) On the other hand, the final pages 
of “The Village Romeo,” to which Mr. Cameron draws 
attention, gain from the music an effect which the story alone 
could hardly convey, whereas the music in its turn needs the 
stage action. In his use of these two complementary and 
interdependent arts, Delius says what he could not otherwise 
say, which is his justification for the use of opera and the 
heavy expenses its production entails. 


It follows from this (I hope: it is abominably difficult to 
put concisely) that the opera composer must be more than a 
mere musician ; he must have a “ sense of the theatre”’ (a 
cliché, but a valuable one): and the art of the theatre is a 
combination of many arts ; besides music it employs movement 
(ballet, grouping, etc.), décor, lighting, all the varied forms of 
literature, and much besides, all of which must be appreciated 
by the opera composer to some extent. (Where he gives no 
express directions of this sort, it is the function of the producer 
to give effect to the implied requirements of the music. I 
thought the R.C.M. production of ‘‘ The Village Romeo ”’ 
lacked some of their usual sensitiveness in this respect when 
compared with their productions of ‘‘ Pelleas”’ and ‘‘ Hugh 
the Drover.’’) No work that I know of uses all these resources 
to the full, but the ballets ‘ Présages,’’ ‘‘Choreatium’’ and 
“Job” are outstanding indications of what can be done and 
what might yet be done. 

However, though there is much of interest to be said about 
the production of opera, it is irrelevant to the present issue 
and must be left for another time ; we must revert to the 
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music. It may seem a commonplace to say that this must 
be suitable for the theatre, but is it always? If the composer 
once has that ‘“‘sense of the theatre’’ which ensures his 
always satisfying this general requirement, he should have 
no real doubt about more detailed matters such as the use of 
leit-motiv and other devices, concerning which much has been 
written, with great technical knowledge but little dramatic 
understanding. However, there are certain generalisations 
which can be made about opera-music and it might be of value 
to set them out (if only to be pulled to pieces). For instance, 
music is much better fitted for describing emotion than 
melodramatic action (I think Mr. Cameron will agree with 
this ; is not one of the weakest points in ‘“‘ The Village Romeo ”’ 
the scene when Sali strikes down Vreli’s father?); the ‘‘ Greek 
messenger speech” is out of place in opera ; great dramatic 
effect could be made of the use of leit-motiv for describing, 
not what is going on on the stage, but what is going on off it, 
unknown to the characters ; there is scope for what theorists 
would call ‘“‘ musico-dramatic irony’’; but cannot other 
readers elaborate this argument, since this letter is inordinately 
long already and surely gives enough scope for discussion one 
way or the other. 
Barnes. D. Lewis TAYLOR. 


P.S. (quite unconnected with above). We all want more 
Bax, Vaughan Williams, Bliss, etc., but don’t feel like running 
to a society for each ; wouldn’t just an ‘“‘ English Music Society” 
meet the case? 


Smetana 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In a recent issue of THE GRAMOPHONE the claim was put 
forward for a re-recording of Smetana’s ‘‘ Die Moldau.”” May 
I, through the medium of your columns, suggest that we in 
England should be allowed a recording of the complete cycle 
of Smetana’s six symphonic poems entitled ‘‘Ma Vlast ’’— 
My Country—of which, “‘Moldau”’ or “ Vitava,’’ to give it 
its Czech name, forms one number. 

The B.B.C. recently broadcast the whole cycle, and I for one 
derived much pleasure in hearing some more of the works of 
a composer given little regard in this country, to judge by the 
number of his works in concert and wireless programmes. 

His Master’s Voice have a recording in their Praha Supple- 
ment of the whole cycle ‘“‘ Ma Vlast.’’ The orchestra is the 
Czech Philharmonic, conducted by Talich. I already have 
two numbers and am shortly hoping to complete the set. 
Procuring these records from Czecho-Slovakia is both a costly 
and slow business, however. Is it too much to hope that the 
Gramophone Company should allow us the benefit of these 
recordings in this country? Perhaps other readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will have delved sufficiently far into Smetana’s 
life to wonder what has become of his compositions other than 
** Die Moldau ”’ and ‘“‘ The Bartered Bride.”’ 

With apologies for my verbosity. 

Lancashire. JaMEsS C. FLETCHER. 
Plymouth Gramophone Society 

On Tuesday, May 14th, the Plymouth and District 
Gramophone Society held their May meeting. The Secretary, 
Mr. Stanley Ferrand, presented a programme of music com- 
posed by British composers during the twenty-five years of 
His Majesty’s reign. He pointed out that unfortunately the 
programme was not as representative as could be desired 
owing to the fact that so little contemporary music had been 
recorded ; in fact, with the exception of Elgar and Delius, 
British music as a whole had been sadly neglected. The 
programme opened with the ‘“‘ Pomp and Circumstance March 
No. 5,” the last of these famous marches by Sir Edward 
Elgar. This was followed by the finale of an Oboe Quintet by 
Arnold Bax, an unusual and extremely beautiful work ; the 
next item was “Linden Lea,” a song by Dr. Vaughan 
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Williams, one of the most neglected of all British musicians 
when one considered his position in the world of music. The 
fourth item was the now famous “Summer Night on the 
River,’ one of the most exquisite pieces Delius ever wrote. 
Two songs followed ; these were settings of Elizabethan songs 
by the late Philip Heseltine, who wrote under the name of 
Peter Warlock ; they made one more than ever regret the 
early death of this brilliant young man. A dance from 
“The Perfect Fool,” by Gustav Holst, was greatly appreciated, 
and one sadly remembered that Holst was the third of our 
great composers to die during last year. The last two items 
were the ‘“‘ Faery Song’’ from Rutland Boughton’s famous 
‘Immortal Hour” and the Overture to the ‘‘ Wreckers ”’ 
by Dame Ethel Smyth, our most celebrated woman composer. 
The recital attracted considerable interest, for many of the 
pieces played were new to the members. 


After a short interval a number of selections were played 
from the new monthly issues. It was felt that ‘‘ Laudate 
Dominum ”’ (Praise the Lord) by Mozart was very fitting at 
this time, in view of the recent Jubilee celebrations. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused by a new recording of the 
“Tancredi ’’ Overture and an aria from ‘“ La Cenerentola,” 
sung by Mme. Supervia, as there seems to be a definite revival 
of enthusiasm for Rossini’s works. Outstanding among the 
lighter issues was M. Chevalier singing ‘“‘ I was lucky,”’ from 
his new film, the Western Brothers in ‘‘ We’re frightfully 
B.B.C.,”” and Miss Gracie Fields singing ‘‘’Erbert *Enry 
*Epplethwaite.” 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


April new issues were heard on the 16th of that month, the 
first half of the evening being of a variety nature, ranging 
from the ‘“ Beatrice and Benedict’’ Overture (Orchestre 
Symphonique, Paris) to ‘‘ Londonderry Air’ and “ Bolero” 
by Larry Adler’s one-man band! And a few minutes of 
“Twenty-five Years of Musical Comedy.” 

At the first May meeting, on Friday the 3rd, Mr. Brewitt 
provided a programme at short notice, but, as was to be 
expected in view of previous evenings the Chairman has 
given, this proved one of sterling merit. 


Opening with the Prelude to Act 1 of “ Lohengrin ” (Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra), the programme went on to operatic 
excerpts by such artists as Elisabeth Rethberg, Sigrid Onegin, 
Volpi, de Luca, etc., while Gigli, in his delightful airy treat- 
ment of ‘“‘ La Donna é Mobile,”’ got as much out of it as 
Tibbett does in his interpretation of “‘ Largo al factotum.”’ 

Full marks also went to Heddle Nash for his singing, in 
Italian, of the difficult ‘‘ La Danza ” ; a contrast to the reverse 
side of this record, on which he sings exquisitely the dream 
song from ‘‘ Manon ” in English. 

Piano records included Brahms’s Rhapsody No. 2 by 
Walter Rehberg (Decca-Polydor), first movement of the 
Waldstein Sonata by Wilhelm Kempff (Schubert must have 
had the recurring first phrase in his head when he composed 
‘* Hedge Roses ’’!), and the third movement of Beethoven’s 
third piano concerto (Schnabel and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra). 

There were also the delightful Variations from the ‘‘ Trout ” 
Quintet (pianist : Backhaus) in which Schubert shows what he 
can do in the way of syncopation and rhythm ; and, finally, 
an excellent recording of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Kammennoi—Ostrof,”’ 
with its deep spiritual feeling, by the New Light Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Visitors are always welcome at the fortnightly meetings, 
which commence at 8 p.m. at the Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 
8.E.26. 

Meetings for June : 14th and 26th (new issues at the latter). 

Hon. Sec., from whom all particulars may be obtained : 
Mr. F. T. Dixon, 48, Chartham Road, South Norwood, S.E.25. 








